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| lr A PUPIL of yours made change 
for you and gave you less than he 


, should, would you be satisfied ? 


4 Way. then, shouldn't every pupil 


be required to be 100% correct in 
arithmetic ? 





| lr you believe this, you can give your 
: pupils the best arithmetic training 
| through the new 














i | STRAYER-UPTON ARITHMETICS 


Lower Grades, $0.72 Middle Grades, $0.76 
Higher Grades (In preparation) 
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Just off the press 


LATIN—FIRST YEAR 


By RALPH Y. D. MAGOFFIN 
Professor of Classics, New York University 





and MARGARET Y. HENRY 


Chairman of the 
Department of Classical Languages 
Franklin K. Lane High School, Brooklyn, 
New York 


In both material and method of presentation, 
LATIN — FIRST YEAR conforms to the spirit 
and specific recommendation of the report of the 
Classical Investigation. The successful use of 
a mimeographed edition in first year Latin classes 
has proved that the book 1s suitable to classroom 
situations and effective in arousing and holding 
the student’s interest in Romar civilization and 


the language of that period. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 














Improved 
Child Accounting 


The McAllister-Otis Child Accounting System, just 
published, provides a compact, easily used arrange- 
ment of school records and reports. It is wholly 
modern. It recognizes that the individual child is 
the fundamental unit of child accounting and that 
the best system functions primarily for his welfare. 


The authors have simplified the mechanics of the sys- 
tem so that it is nearly 100% efficient. There are few 
forms, yet all essential data is included “and some 
needed new items are added. The page size of all 
forms is uniform to fit into a loose-leaf binder. 


Distribution of work among central office, principal, 
and teacher makes the system checkable and compre- 
hensive. 

Child Accounting System insures a sound and effec- 
tive basis for school management. It will notably 
assist in the modern practice of adapting the educa- 
tional program to the differing capacities of children. 

Send for illustrated description 


& 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Home Office: Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Portland and Manila 





























cAnnouncing 
THE SUNSHINE SCHOOL 


a new addition to the popular 


ANDRESS-EVANS HEALTH SERIES 





The Authors 


J. Mace Andress 
Lecturer on Health Education in 
Boston University. A national auth- 
ority in his field. 


Mabel C. Bragg 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
in Newton, Massachusetts. Inter- 
nationally famous as a health teacher. 

















The Sunshine School 


This book makes use of the health 
practices successfully carried out by 
teachers in a modern primary school. 
The children learn the close relation 
between heaith and happiness as they 
are guided through a year of useful 
activity, games, and study. 

Price $0.72. 














THE ANDRESS-EVANS HEALTH SERIES includes “A Journey to 
Health Land,” ($0.72) “The Boys and Girls of Wake-up Town,” ($0.76) 
“Health and Success,” ($0.76) and “Health and Good Citizenship,” ($0.96) 


Catalogue prices, subject to usual discount. 


New York 
Dallas 


Boston 
Atlanta 


Ginn and Company 


Chicago London 
Columbus San Francisco 
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EDITORIALS 


The Red Cross Tomorrow 


R. HARRY B. WILSON resigns the super- 
intendency of Berkeley, California, to be 
national director of Junior Red Cross. This is 
probably the most significant educational announce- 
ment of the season. A university presidency 
would be no more tempting opportunity for civic 
or educational service than leadership of the 
Junior Red Cross movement. We can think of no 
responsibility that would be quite equal to this 
which Dr. Wilson assumes. 

There is no organization, civic or otherwise, that 
has the same world-wide opportunity, or emer- 
gency responsibility, in peace and war that the 
Red Cross has. And its tomorrow depends en- 
tirely upon the education of the children and 
youth of today regarding the Red Cross achieve- 
ment of yesterday. 

The best America of tomorrow will be made 
by men and women who are today inspired to be 
of the best immediate service in great national 
and international catastrophies. 

There is no likelihood that any American chil- 
dren hereafter will fail to learn how to read, 


write, and cipher creditably; that they will fail to 
know how to be healthy and thrifty; how to take 
advantage of the revelations of science in the 
practical arts, or how to enjoy their leisure. 

The Junior Red Cross brings to the children a 
spirit of devotion to universal service when and 
where there is no other organization equipped for 
action. Dr. Harry B. Wilson will now equip the 
Red Cross of the future for functioning anywhere 
and everywhere that an S.O.S. call cries for help. 
Fortunately, he has rare administrative skill, with 
a personality that makes a thrilling appeal to an 
audience. We have known no one to bring to any 
great mission a nobler personal and professional 
equipment to broadcast a message than has Harry 
B. Wilson as he becomes national director of 
Junior Red Cross. 





Plymouth will be host to superintendents on 
Wednesday afternoon, February 29. There will 
be a special train from Boston, and a a 
address by Dr. Randall J. Condon. Superint 
Anson B. Handy has arranged an interesting itin- 
erary and an illustrated “ Pilgrim Chronicle.” 
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* Lificoln and Kosciuszko 


E& Hamtramck, Michigan, public schools 

--celebrate the birthday of Abraham. Lincoln 
and Thaddeus Kosciuszko on February 12. To 
many of the citizens of Hamtramck Kosciuszko 
is a national hero, from the fact that he left the 
plains of Poland and came to America and volun- 
teered for service in Washington’s army. As a 
constructive engineer he fortified Saratoga at a 
critical time. It was Kosciuszko who fortified 
the Highlands at West Point. Every pupil and 
student in Hamtramck will be given a leaflet 
which magnifies the life and service of these two 
men who were born on February 12. 





All honor to the Detroit Board of Education for 
voting a medal to Mrs. Evangeline L. Lindbergh 
for being the mother of a world-famous son. 





Ypsilanti at Seventy-five 


PSILANTI, Michigan, State Normal College, 
one of the first State Teachers Colleges in the 
country, has celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary. 
President Charles McKenny and his exceptionally 
able faculty have made that institution one of 
the first strictly College State Teacher institu- 
tions. They have created laboratories, libraries, 
courses of study, and academic standards of univer- 
Bity,,proportions. In several respects this college 
has‘been a significant professional leader and the 


anniversary celebration was worthy all the dis- 
tinction it has earned. 





Steele of Saginaw 


AROLD STEELE, superintendent of Sagi- 

naw, Michigan, who has been the only 
superintendent since the two Saginaws were one 
school district, and whose administration has made 
Saginaw one of the best school cities in the state, 
“has resigned in order to carry out other profes- 
| sional ‘plans. He thas exceptional success, and has 


the hearty support of teachers and the public. 
(ips 





« Annie’s Peak” is the name of a mountain 
_peak in Peru. It is named for Annie Peck of 
Providence, who was a frequent writer for the 
Journal of Education forty-two years ago. She 
was a mountain climber in those days. Later she 
went to Peru and became the most famous 
woman mountain climber in the New World. She 
died recently. 





Secondary Education 
E ARE using this week extracts from an 
article by Dr. Charles H. Judd, University 
of Chicago, in School Review for February, on 
“Unique Character of American Secondary Educa- 
tion,” which is of inestimable value at this time. 
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From every angle Dr. Judd presents the claims of 
the American secondary school to the taxpayer 
and for community welfare, industrially, civically 
and socially. He makes a complete and heroic 
answer to all tendencies to criticise American in- 
stitutions, educational especially, as inferior to 
the traditional and autocratic functionings of Eng- 
land and Europe. Our extracts cover one feature 
of this remarkable championship of one of our 
noblest American institutions. 





College Student Loans 


UR editorial on “ Loans to College Students,” 
in the issue of January 16, has brought us 
exceptionally interesting letters. A clipping from 
a Raleigh, North Carolina, daily reports effort to 
increase funds to loan students. President Harry 
Woodburn Chase of the State University said that 
loans from these funds were most satisfactory 
from both the viewpoint of the student and of the 
university. 

Charles T. Woolen, business manager of the 
University, told trustees that in the forty 
years during which the University had been admin- 
istering loan funds established by private. indiv- 
iduals, that it had lost less than one-third of 
one per cent. from non-payment of the debt on the 
part of the student. Governor McLean told the 
trustees that in his private capacity he had been 
making loans to ambitious students for years and 
that the only loan not paid back was one made to a 
young woman who contracted tuberculosis and 
died shortly after the completion of her college 
education. ’ 

We think it of supreme interest that students 
on loan funds are never in the carousing, gambling, 
rioting class of students. 





Robert M. Hutchins, the new dean of Yale Law 
School, says: “ There is more thought applied to 
medical education in one year than to legal educa- 
tion in ten.” Medical education is a science. Is 
legal education merely an art? 





McGinnis of Revere Resigns 


ILLIAM C. McGINNIS, one of the emi- 
nently successful city superintendents of 
New England, resigns as superintendent of Revere, 
Massachusetts. He has long planned more exten- 
sive professional preparation, which was the real 
cause of his declining the superintendency of 
Chelsea last year. He has been a brilliant leader 
of his principals and teachers, who have helped 
him to make that city one of the foremost cities 
of its size in New England. Every possible in- 
ducement was offered to retain him in Revere. 
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American Teachers 


By A. E. WINSHIP 


T IS professionally humiliating that so many 
educational writers think it wise to belittle 


the teaching profession. The figures used are, 
in most cases, several years old. There are no 
figures that in any appropriate way truthfully 
represent the American teachers of today. 

Here are sample paragraphs from educational 
addresses, magazine articles, and even from some 
books :— 

“Of approximately 600,000 teachers in the 
United States about 30,000 have not completed 
the eight grades; 100,000 have not received aca- 
demic training beyond the eighth grade, and 
approximately 200,000 have not completed more 
than two years of high school work. In point of 
experience approximately 150,000 have taught 
less than two years; 75,000 from two to three 
years, and 75,000 have taught from three to five 
years. .. . There is a widespread lack of skilled 
and constructive supervision and instruction for 
teachers in service.” 

Of course no one knows to what extent 
any of those statements are true. They are 
wholly opinions, official or otherwise, and they 
cannot be up to date as even official opinions. 

The crime of inexperience is a sample of the 
thoughtlessness of those who make such state- 
ments. “150,000, or one-fourth, have taught less 
than two years.” Why? Because in the last two 
years many cities and some states have required 
teachers of seventy years to retire to make place 


for new teachers, 4nd in many cities and some 
states pensions or retirement allowances are pro- 
vided for those who care to retire at sixty or 
sixty-five years of age. Also many teachers 
resign to study for college credits which will 
bring better positions and better salaries. 

From any angle the new teachers with one or 
two years’ experience represent an attempt of the 
cities and states to have better teaching. The 
teachers with less than an eighth-grade education 
are not in the less-experienced group. 

Why not tell the truth in this way? There 
are no states that will allow any teacher to get a 
certificate without an eighth-grade education. Many. 
states will not certificate a teacher without a 
high school education. There are few states that 
will certificate a teacher without some special pro- 
fessional training. There are few teachers in 
service who have not taken some professional 
training while in service. 

Of the thousands of superintendents of cities, 
counties and districts not one in one hundred 
would dare to be a candidate who had not some 
educational or professional claim to fitness. 

In the last five years there has been greater 
improvement in teaching and supervision than in 
the thirty years after Horace Mann’s famous 
service in Massachusetts. 

The professional advance in public schools has 


been as great as in the practice of medicine, law, 
or the ministry. 





Ypsilanti Celebration 


HE seventy-fifth anniversary of the Ypsilanti 
State Teachers College is an event of high 
significance. First, because Michigan was the 
fourth state in the Union to have a State Normal 
School. Massachusetts had three Normal Schools 
in 1839 and 1840; New York followed with a 
Normal School at Albany, David P. Page as prin- 
cipal; Connecticut, in 1849, with Henry Barnard 
as principal. Michigan began talking about a 
State Normal School as soon as the Massachusetts 
Normal Schools were opened. In 1849 there was 
legislation committing the state to the establish- 
ment of a tate Normal School which was 
approved by the Governor March 31. On March 25, 
1850, this legislation was perfected. 

There were several bids for the school but 
Ypsilanti’s was by far the best. This bid was 
$13,500 in cash, and the salary of the principal 
teacher of the model school for five years. It was 
also said in accepting the Ypsilanti bid that the 
advantages in point of health, accessibility, and 
locality were not second to any other place which 


bid for the school. The building was dedicated 
October 5, 1852, but the school was not opened 
until March 29, 1853. The delay was due to the 
fact that the legislature had neglected to provide 
for the maintenance of the school. 

The original plant, when completed, including 
five acres of land was worth nearly $30,000, which 
was a princely sum for a school plant seventy-five 
years ago. 

The Ypsilanti school from the first was one of 
the foremost teacher-training institutions in the 
country, and it has maintained that prominence. 

The most interesting feature in the history of 
the institution is the fact that under President 
Charles McKenny it has made greater gains in 
buildings and equipment than in all previous 
years, and professionally and scholastically it has 
also gone forward by leaps and bounds in this 
administration. 

The celebration in mid-January this year, merged 
with the tenth annual mid-year educational con- 
ference, was every way worthy the occasion. 
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Belding’s Page 


EDUCATION AT CUT RATES 


IF. quest of endowments for our higher in- 

stitutions continues, despite the quoted warn- 

ing of the younger Rockefeller that the era of 
large gifts to colleges is about ended. 

One of the points insisted upon by most of the 
faculty heads is, that tuition ought not to be 
raised above present levels. Sons and daughters 
of middle class professional people would be 
barred by tuition fees which represented any- 
thing like the actual cost of instruction, these 
leaders say. And the colleges want young men 
and women from families of this particular type. 

Seven eastern colleges for women have joined 
forces in a campaign to educate the public on the 
subject of giving greater financial support to the 
women’s colleges. These institutions have, in fact, 
been denied their just portion of the huge endow- 
ments conferred upon men’s colleges. 

The weak spot in the argument of the women’s 
colleges is their insistence that tuition cannot 
safely be increased. President Pendleton of 
Wellesley stated at a public meeting in Boston 
that the printing of higher tuition figures in the 
catalogue would scare away the desirable girls 
from families of moderate means. 

It would not, however, be necessary to put 
down in cold type, without a word of explanation, 
a tuition figure likely to be appalling. It could 
be announced that the tuition is graded, from 
$400 to $1,000, or from $200 to $2,000, according 
to the financial circumstances of the student. 

The community has become accustomed to 
doctors’ charges based on precisely this principle. 
Educational costs could be similarly determined, 
upon the income of the family, the number of 
children, and other factors. 

The problem could be approached in still another 
way. The principle involved in this method has 
also become familiar. Suppose the college con- 
tinued to publish a low tuition fee. Suppose, in 
addition, it decided to establish a “luxury tax” 
to be levied upon those students who come- with 
elaborate and costly wardrobes, expensive cars, and 
the like accessories, and who otherwise indulge 
themselves in extravagance. The presence of such 
persons in the undergraduate body is one of the 
most potent causes of the high cost of education— 
that “geared up” condition which has more to 
do with barring out desirable students than the 
tuition figures. 

If the idea of a luxury tax upon students be 
abhorrent to any college president, turn things 
the other way about; set a high tuition figure, 
and provide discounts or rebates for students who 
practice reasonable economy. 

Let it be remembered that the benefactors of 
colleges never intended to supply education at half 
or a quarter of its cost to persons amply able to 
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pay the full cost and to spend money lavishly upon 
personal and social frills. In fairness to the noble 
men and women whose self-sacrifices have made 
the colleges possible, students who are in no need 
of subsidies should be required to pay for what 
they get. 

Ways can be found to achieve this proper 
readjustment, if there is the will to hunt for them. 





ROOM FOR ONE MORE, USUALLY 
MERICAN and wniversities have 
shown an amazing ability to accommodate 
the vastly larger number of students applying for 
admission in recent years. Yet there is a limit 
to their capacity, and a great many people are 


colleges 


remarking upon the need for more institutions. 
Constantly we hear that applicants are being 
turned away for want of room—and the conclu- 
sion is easily reached that we need more or larger 
colleges. 

Perhaps, however, the situation is parallel to 
that which prevailed in the early boom period of 


the radio business. There was a time when 
the man who wanted a pair of ear phones 
had to shop arovnd at a half dozen stores 
to find them. Each of the five stores which 


had no phones to sel! reported one customer un- 
able to get phones. The result was an almost 
immediate over-expansion in the production of 
radio apparatus. 

It would be an easy matter to reckon one 
student barred from college for each failure of an 
applicant to gain admission at the college of his 
first or second or third choice. 

Some hint of the actual state of affairs is ob- 
tainable from a glance at the data gathered by 
President Marsh of Boston University, from an 
inquiry sent to every college in Massachusetts, 
those for women as well as those for men. In 
answer to the question, how many fully qualified 
applicants were refused entry last fall, the colleges 
of the Bay State (all of which were heard from) 
reported a combined total of 141 desirable students 
turned away. Of this number 113 were women, 
28 men. That most of these rejected applicants 
were admitted somewhere else is probable. 

The woods around here are not very full of 
meritorious students waiting vainly for college 
doors to open. There are undoubtedly some who 
are worthy cf an education who are forced by 
economic reasons to abandon their dreams of go- 
ing on because of the mounting costs of instruction 
and social extras. But that is another story. 


Uluton (i, (Welding 


Associate Editor. 

















The Convention Program 


Tentative Outline of the Boston Meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence, National Education Association 
February 26 to March 1 


Joseph M. Gwinn, President 
S. D. Shankland, Secretary. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 4 P. M. 
Vesper Services: Faneuil Hall, Old North Church, 
Park Street Church, King’s Chapel, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Arlington Street Church. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 9 A. M. 
Greetings: Malcolm E. Nichols, Mayor of Boston. 
Response: Malton C. Potter, superintendent, Mil- 

waukee. 

Secondary Schools: For Higher Education, A. 
Lawrence Lowell, Harvard University. For 
Business and Industry, Governor Alvan T. 
Fuller. For the Homes, Mrs. A. H. Reeve, 
Philadelphia. For Citizenship, Jeremiah E. 
Burke, superintendent, Boston. 


MONDAY EVENING, 7.30 P. M. 

W. H. P. Faunce, Brown University, “ The Use 
and Abuse of Democracy in Education.” 
Thomas E. Benner, University, Porto Rico, “ The 

Inter-American Ideals.” 
A Film: “ Education in American Schools.” 


TUESDAY, 9 A. M. 

Fletcher Harper Swift, professor, University of 
California, Berkeley, “ Progressive Tenden- 
cies with Respect to Sources of School 
Revenue.” 

Albert S. Cook, state superintendent, Maryland, 
Fred M. Hunter, superintendent, Oakland, “ Effici- 
ency in Expenditure of School Moneys.” 
Reports of Committees: Edwin C. Broome, Phila- 
delphia, “ The Curriculum”; Herbert S. Weet, 
Rochester, N.Y., “ Articulation of Adminis- 
trative Units”; Albert S. Cook, state super- 
intendent, Maryland, “ Supervision”; Randall 
J. Condon, Cincinnati, “Educational Research” ; 
E. C. Hartwell, Buffalo, ** Boards of Educa- 
tion and Administrative Offices”; David A. 
Ward, Wilmington, Delaware, auditor; M. G. 
Clark, Sioux City, chairman, executive com- 

mittee. 
TUESDAY, 2 P. M. 
ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 

State Departments: Ernest W. Butterfield, New 
Hampshire, “ Making the Schools Public 
Schools.” 

County Superintendents: Kate V. Wofford, 
Laurens, South Carolina, “ Equal Opportunity 
for the Country Child.” 

Cities, Population below 10,000: Philip H. Kim- 
ball, Brunswick, Maine, “ Keeping the People 
Informed.” 

Cities between 10,000 and 100,000: S. E. Weber, 


Charleston, West Virginia, “ Promoting the 
Best Interests of City Schools.” 

Cities between 100,000 and 250,000; Carroll R. 
Reed, Bridgeport. Conn., “ Supplementary 
Education.” 

Cities above 250,000: David E. Weglein, Balti- 
more, “ Improvement of Teachers in Service.” 

Assistants and District Assistants: F. M. Under- 
wood, district superintendent, St. Louis, “ Our 
Job.” 

Business Managers: Byron W. Hartley, Louisville, 
Ky., “ School Supplies.” 

TUESDAY, 7.30 P. M. 

F. L. Bacon, Newton, Mass., High School, “ Prob- 
lems and Viewpoints of the Principal”; John 
J. Maddox, superintendent, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, “ The Superintendent’s Standpoint ”; 
Cornelia Adair, teacher, Junior High School, 
Richmond, Va., “ The Teacher’s Standpoint ” ; 
Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago, 
“Should Supervision be Made Scientific?” 


WEDNESDAY, 9 A. M. 


W. W. Charters, University of Chicago, “ What 
Is the Work of a Superintendent of Schools?” 

John H. Beveridge, superintendent, Omaha, 
“Qualification of Professional Superin- 
tendent.” 

E. C. Hartwell, superintendent, Buffalo, “ Relation 
of Superintendent to Lay Control.” 

George D. Strayer, Teachers College, New York, 
“Professional Training of School Executives.” 

A. B. Meredith, state superintendent, Connecticut, 
“Training of Superintendents While in Ser- 
vice.” 

THURSDAY, 9 A. M. 

James R. Angell, president, Yale University, “ The 
Endowed Institution of Higher Education in 
Relation to Public Education.” 

Lotus D. Coffman, president, University of Minne- 
sota, “ The State University, Its Relation to 
Public Education.” 

Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Los Angeles, “ The Rela- 
tion of Public Schools to Higher Education.” 

THURSDAY, 2 P. M. 

Stratton D. Brooks, president, University of Mis- 
souri, “ Education and the State.” 

William M. Davidson, superintendent, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., “ Education and the Nation.” 

Beatrice Enson, editor, The New Education, Lon- 
don, England, “Progressive Education in Eng- 
land.” 
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A. E. Winship, “ The Debt of New England to 
the South and West.” 


MONDAY, 2 P. M. 
DISCUSSION GROUPS 
Group 1: Leonard V. Koos, University of Min- 
nesota, “ The Adolescent Youth.” 
Group 2: John J. Maddox, St. Louis, “ Secondary 
School Curriculum.” 
Group 3: Thomas R. Cole, Seattle, “ Expanding 
Secondary School Curriculum.” 
Group 4: George N. Child, Salt Lake City, “ Guid- 
ance of Adolescent Boys and Girls.” 
Group 5: A. T. Allen, state superintendent, North 
Carolina, “ Problems of Small High Schools.” 
Group 6: E. B. Canthurn, assistant superintendent, 
Dallas, “ The Senior High School Teacher.” 
Group 7: R. J. Leonard, Teachers College, New 
York City, “The Junior College.” 
Group 8: Nicholas Bauer, New Orleans, “ The 
School and Social Agencies.” 

Group 9: R. G. Jones, Cleveland, “ Adapting Ele- 
mentary Schools to Individual Pupils.” 
Group 10: Charles S. Meek, Toledo, “ Creative 

Activities in Education.” 
Group 11: Lucy Gage, George Peabody College, 
“ Administrative and Classroom Procedure.” 
Group 12: Pcter W. Dykema, Teachers College, 
New York City, “ Music Education.” 
Group 138: D. J. Kelly, Binghamton, 
“ Health and Physical Education.” 


Other Meetings 
TEACHER TRAINING 

The Department on State Teacher Training 
at Boston, like everything else, will break all 
records. There will be five sessions, which of 
itself breaks all records. President Dwight B. 
Waldo of Kalamazoo and Secretary Walter P. 
Morgan, Macomb, Illinois, have prepared a wori- 
derful program. 

There will be sessions on Friday and 
Saturday afternoon and evening, February 
24 and 25, at Copley-Plaza Hotel, and on 
Sunday the entire membership of this De- 
partment will go to Plymouth and to Bridgewater, 
by busses, arrangements having been made by State 
‘Commissioner Payson Smith and Principal Arthur 
C. Boyden of the Bridgewater State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

The special addresses of the three days 
will be by Frank N. Freeman, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Bruce R. Payne, George 
Peabody College, Nashville; W. C. Bagley, 
Teachers College; H. W. Holmes, Harvard 
Graduate School; William F. Russell, dean of 
Teachers College; John W. Withers, New York 
University; G. W. Frasier, Greeley, Colorado; 
Shelton Phelps, George Peabody College; G. W. 
Rosenloe, State University of Nebraska; F. S. 
Bogardus, State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana; E. H. Taylor, Charleston, Illinois; Presi- 
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dent A. Linscheid, Ada, Oklahoma; President H. 
A. Brown, Oshkosh; President E. C. Higbie, 
Madison, South Dakota; Principal Charles Rus- 
sell, Westfield, Massachusetts; Ernest Burnham, 
Kalamazoo; President E. L. Hendricks, Warrens- 
burg, Mo.; and A. E. Winship. 
TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS 
FEBRUARY 24 and 25 
FRIDAY EVENING 
The keynote address will give the historical and 
philosophical background showing the part that 
mathematics has played in the development 
of present and past civilizations. 
SATURDAY MORNING 
“Mathematics in Science and Modern Inventions.” 
“Mathematics in Modern Business, Including 
Its Use in Statistics and in Research by Large 
Corporations.” 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
‘The New Mathematics as a Part of the New 
Education: Its Nature and Functions. Its 
Methods and Devices. Its Challenge and Op- 
portunity.” 
“ Practical Applications of High School Mathe- 
matics.” 
The Presentation of the Third Yearbook. 
SATURDAY EVENING 


‘ 


Banquet. 


ADMINISTRATIVE WOMEN IN EDUCATION 
President, Caroline S. Woodruff, Castleton, Vt. 
DINNER CONFERENCE, MONDAY, 5.30 P. M. 

STATLER HOTEL 

Greetings and Responses From: Massachusetts, 
Mary Elizabeth O’Connor, Natick, Mass.; 
City of Boston, Dr. Fannie Fern Andrews, 
Boston; The Schools and Colleges, Mary 
Mellyn, Boston; Department of Superintend- 
ence, Elizabeth Hall, Minneapolis; The World 
Federation, Annie Woodward, 
Mass. 

Some Messages to Women—from Women: Dr. 
Lida Lee Tall, Towson, Md.; Dr. Lucy 
Wheelock, Boston; Evelyn Butler, Indian- 
apolis; Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Dr. Helen Parkhurst, Children’s 
University, New York City; Dorothy Stimson, 
Goucher College, Baltimore; Cornelia Adair, 
president, National Education Association. 

WEDNESDAY, 2 P. M. 

Problems and Achievements of Women in the 
Various Administrative Fields of Education: 
“The City Superintendent,” Dr. Susan M. 
Dorsey, Los Angeles; “The Elementary 


Somerville, 


School Principal,” Mary McSkimmon, Brook- 
line, Mass.; “ The Board of Education,” Mrs. 
Edith Leland Groves, Toronto, Canada; “‘ The 
Political Field,” Hon. Florence Kahn, U.S. 
Representative in Congress from California; 
“On Higher Levels All,” Margaret Maguire, 
Philadelphia. 
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EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
UNIVERSITY CLUB, 40 TRINITY PLACE, 12.30 P.M. 
“The Educational Press, Interpreters of Ameri- 

can Education,” James F. Hosic, Teachers 
College, New York City; “ Suggestions for 
Editorial Procedure,” Helen W. Atwater, 
Washington, D.C. 

Report of the Committee on Standards, Joy E. 
Morgan, Washington, D.C.; “ Interpreting 
American Education to the Public,” A. E. 
Winship, Boston. : 

Symposium: “The Best Creative Idea of the 
Year,” members of the Press Association. 


RURAL TEACHERS 
JOHN J. TIGERT AND THE BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION 
The Department of the Interior announces a 
national conference on the professional prep- 
aration of rural school teachers. The speakers 
are: W. C. Bagley, Teachers College, ““ The Extent 


and Criteria of Curriculum Differentiation for 
the Preparation of Rural Elementary School 
Teachers”; William S. Gray, University of 


Chicago, “ Job Analysis as a Basis for Construct- 
ing Rural Curricula”; E. L. Hendricks, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri, “In-service Training for Rural 
Teachers ”; E. C. Higbie, Madison, South Dakota, 
“ The Follow-up Activities of a Teacher Preparing 
Institution for Its Graduates Teaching in Rural 
Schools”: A. C. Myers, Ohio University, and C. 
E. Myers, research secretary, Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, “ Adjustment of the Sup- 
ply of and Demand for Qualified Teachers—The 
State’s Problem”; Ned Dearborn, “ Legislation 
and State Regulations Needed to Guarantee a 
Sufficient Number of Adequately Prepared Young 
People for Rural School Positions”; Shelton 
Phelps, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
“Problem of Training Teachers for Rural Com- 
munities in Two, Three, and Four-year Standard 
Courses.” 





COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ GROUP 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
(Arranged by Kate V. Wofford, Laurens, South 

Carolina. ) 
Equal Opportunity for the Country Child :— 
“The County School Survey, an Instrument for 
the Equalizing of Educational Opportunities,” 
Norman Frost, Peabody College, Nashville, 


Tenn. 
“Equalization of Opportunities Through a 
Rational Curriculum for Rural Schools,” 


Edward J. Tobin, Cook County, Illinois. 

*“More Efficient Machinery for Rural Schools,” 
E. S. Richardson, Webster Parish Schools, 
Minden, Louisiana. 

“The Country Teacher and Her Job,” L. J. Berry, 
San Marces, Texas. 

“ Equalization of Opportunity Through a Proper 
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Program of School Finance,” George B. 
Howard, Rowan County, North Carolina. 
“Equalization of Opportunity for the Country 
Child Through Proper School Supervision,” 

Ada York, San Diego, California. 





ASSOCIATED EXHIBITORS, N.E.A. 
R. S. Erlandson, Chicago, President. 


‘“ William McAndrew, missionary, now at large, 
will preach a brief and breezy sermon on ‘ Exe 
hibit A.’ My idea is to present a bright picture 
of the salesman who deals with schools. Since the 
cut-off by the Sons of Belial, I have to turn my 
time into capital.” With these words former 
Superintendent William McAndrew of Chicago 
accepts the invitation to address the third annual 
banquet of the Associated Exhibitors, February 28, 
1928, in the main ballroom of the Statler Hotel. 
His brilliant, scintillating wit will be richly appre- 
ciated. Governor Ralph Brewster of the State 
of Maine, the youngest governor in the United 
States, and one of the most brilliant after-dinner 
speakers in America, writes me: “ Will be happy 
to accept your invitation, and will speak on ‘ New 
England.’ ” 

A similar letter has been received from the 
manager of the double quartette from the Har- 
vard Glee Club. 

Perhaps the most striking acceptance of alll, 
however, is the cablegram from Count Guiseppe de 
Luca of Milan, Italy, who from rich, intimate ex 
perience will speak on the subject of “ Mussolini’s 
Educational Program.” 

Definite acceptances from speakers and enter- 
tainers guarantee that everyone attending the 
third annual banquet of the Associated Exhibitors 
of the National Education Association will hear 
a program unexcelled in its interest and appeal. 
This annual banquet brings together all the ex- 
hibitors at the convention, and they are privileged, 
to invite as their guests, superintendents and 
school executives. 

The Associated Exhibitors now has the largest 
membership in its history, and its relations with 
the officers and executives of the National Edu- 
cation Association are most harmonious. 





KAPPA DELTA PI 


HE convocation dinner of Kappa Delta Pi, 
national honorary educational fraternity, will 
be held at the Hotel Copley-Plaza, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, Tuesday evening, February 28, 1928. Dr. 
Lewis Terman, of Leland Stanford University, 
will be the principal speaker. Tickets may be 
secured by members by addressing E. I. F. Wik 
liams, recorder-treasurer, Heidelberg College, Tif- 
fin, Ohio. The price is $3 per plate. Members 
will have an opportunity to attend the dinner dur- 
ing the week they are in attendance at the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. 


>. 











American Secondary Education 


By CHARLES H. JUDD 
University of Chicago 
[Extracts from article in School Review for February.] 


FRIEND of mine who is the principal of 
an elementary school on the West Side of 
Chicago, near the stockyards, tells me that some 
years ago there came into his office a Bohemian, 
who introduced himself in broken English as the 
father of one of the boys in the school. The 
father said that his son, who was in the eighth 
grade, was being encouraged by his teacher to 
enter high school. He wanted to know whether 
it was true that the boy could go to high school. 
The principal assured him that it was, and added 
the comment that the boy was bright and was 
doing very well in his school work. Thinking 
that it might be necessary to persuade the father, 
the principal began to describe the advantages of 
a high-school education. The Bohemian, who 
knew only Old World ways, interrupted the prin- 
cipal by asking: “ What will it cost me to have the 
boy go to high school? ” “ Nothing,” was the reply. 
“Excuse me,” said the Bohemian father, “I do 
not understand English very well.” It required 
several repetitions to convince him that in 
America the opportunity of a higher education 
is open to every boy who finishes the eighth grade 
—and that without cost. 

Every great social movement is an experiment 
in human adaptation. There is certainly no rea- 
son for discouragement in the fact that the lines 
along which we have been innovating are not alto- 
gether clear. We, like every generation before us, 
are experimenting with life, and the degree of per- 
fection which we attain will depend quite as much 
on our courage to make progressive changes as on 
our critical insight with regard to our defects. If 
we need to renew our courage, we have only to 
look about us and to note that the ideal toward 
which we are striving is beginning to be accepted 
by nations that are much less advanced than are 
we in experimentation with secondary education. 

The secondary schools of the world are out- 
growths of the urge for higher things; they are 
also in a peculiar sense reflections of the social and 
economic conditions in the countries in which 
they exist. Elementary schools are much alike in 
all civilized countries. The secondary schools and 
the universities of a nation are the institutions 
which give distinctive character to its educational 
system. We can understand secondary schools 
only when we understand the social system of 
which they are a part. 

The conditions of life in Europe are so tho- 
roughly systematized that the individual has little 
or no escape from the classification imposed on 
him by inheritance. A boy born in the peasant 


class in any of the European countries will con- 
tinue to be a peasant all his days. The artisan’s 
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son expects to enter upon some trade closely re- 
lated to that which his father follows. Much of 
the efficiency of Europeans is due to the fact that 
whole families carry on from generation to gener- 
ation the same industrial operations and hand 
down from father to son the wisdom of experi- 
ence. At the levels above the peasant and artisan 
classes the son of professional or aristocratic 
parents is obligated by social expectation to main- 
tain the tradition of his family and class. 

In contrast with all this is the outlook on life 
of an American youth. It is not at all the uniform 
expectation in the United States that a boy will 
do what his father did before him or that a girl 
will imitate her mother. If there is one char- 
acteristic more conspicuous than another in an 
American it is his determination to seek the ad- 
venture of a career which has never been fol- 
lowed by any of his forebears. The possibility 
of migration to new parts of the country, the 
rapid development of new industries, the opening 
up of a host of new professions, have created on 
this continent a movement in our population and 
a variety of experiments in personal adaptation 
which have no parallel in the older civilizations. 

It is quite unthinkable that American schools 
should develop their programs of instruction unin- 
fluenced by the conditions which have been 
described. Uncertainty as to a pupil’s future 
creates a unique problem. It is very easy to pre- 
sctibe a curriculum for a boy who is stamped by 
heredity with an indelible mark, as is the European 
boy. It is a very different matter to arrange 
courses of study for a boy who may be a plumber 
or who may equally well be a legislator. 

The American high school has been organized 
with a view to providing for pupils who do not 
expect to follow in the footsteps of their fathers. 
It has as one of its chief characteristics a flexi- 
bility which no other secondary school in the 
world exhibits. 

If one is critical of the unsettled conditions in 
American life, ore is likely to view the extreme 
flexibility of our schools with a feeling of dismay 
if not utter despair. One may even advocate, as 
some recent writers have done, a reversion to the 
substantial and rigid organization of European 
schools. There is something consoling about the 
immobile curriculum and the ancient customs of 
European institutions. One cannot but admire the 
secondary schools of England, where gentlemen 
have lived together for centuries. One must 
respect the Gvmnasien of Germany, which stand as 
the narrow gateways to those great scientific centres, 
the German universities. One is justified in being 
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envious of the French lycees, where perfect style 
is cultivated and logic is transmitted. It is little 
wonder that many who are disturbed by the 
coming and going in our western civilization 
should look on European education as so much 
more compact than anything which we have that 
they would fain induce us to adopt the Gym- 
nasium and the lycee as models on which to 
pattern our future. 

It has come to be quite the custom for critics of 
American education to make hasty excursions to 
Europe, sometimes in person, sometimes in imag- 
ination, and to come back with descriptions of 
what ought to be done in America. I never read 
these exhortations to be like Europe without think- 
ing of the fundamental differences in the life of 


the two continents which imitation 


make real 

has social castes. 
European education grew from above downward. 
European secondary schools were in the past and 
are in very large measure today the homes of aris- 
tocracy, accessible only to the élite. 
education grew from below upward. 


utterly impossible. Europe 


American 
The high 
school of this country is a part of the common- 
school system, and into it come great groups of 
young people who have no definite ideas as to the 
callings which they will follow in later life. Much 
less do these young people know what stations in 
society they are ultimately to occupy. 

American ingenuity is heavily taxed to meet the 
demand for an educational device which is at once 
efficient and sufficiently flexible to provide for the 
training of the unsettled youth of this country. 
Two experiments have been launched to meet the 
demand for flexibility. 
high 


One is the cosmopolitan 
other is the elective system. 

The cosmopolitan high school is an effort to 
concentrate under one 


school. The 
roof instruction in all the 
lines which may under any conditions be required 
for the preparation of secondary-school pupils for 
life. The special academic school or the special 
trade school does not provide the individual pupil 
with a ready opportunity for a broad training, as 
does the school in which all subjects are adminis- 
tered as parts of a single cosmopolitan plan. 
The elective system is an administrative device 
for allowing the individual pupil the largest possi- 
ble liberty to come in contact with as many and as 
diverse phases of experience as the school can pro- 
vide. 
moment either to 
the cosmopolitan high 
school or the elective system. 


not concerned at the 


condemn or to 


I am 
defend 
I am merely trying 
to indicate why we have undertaken these unique 
experiments in America. Schoolmasters did not 
deliberately decide that they would abandon the 
narrow, fixed curriculum which was sanctioned by 
tradition. They were compelled by the conditions 
of life around them to do something other than 
that which was done in this country as recently 


as a generation ago and is now done in countries 
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where the social situation is less dynamic than it 
is in America. 

It is difficult to sympathize with the terror which 
seems to possess some of the critics of the high 
school who look for its dissolution because of the 
variety of subjects of instruction which it pro- 
vides. We live in an age when an effort is being 
made to intellectualize every kind of undertaking. 
What used to be bookkeeping has expanded under 
the conditions of modern business into the pro- 
fession of accounting. Various forms of engineer- 
ing have appeared in the list of professions be- 
cause each requires long and arduous preparation 
as a prerequisite of success. Industry is in the 
We might go on citing 
examples which show that high grades of intelli- 
gence and superior training are required in a hun- 
dred positions in society where formerly the pro- 
fessions were only three in number. How can 
anyone contemplate this expansion of intellectual 
interests in society without recognizing that the 
schools also must expand? The experiment of 
developing an curriculum cannot, of 
course, be brought to complete success in a day, 
but the experiment must go forward. In some 
way or other the breadth of training must cor- 
respond to legitimate modern demands. 

We must keep vividly in mind the principle 
that no solution of our American problem will ever 
be reached by retracing our steps. 


hands of trained engineers. 


enriched 


The world has 
never before seen an experiment in the evolution 
of a flexible, elective secondary-school program. 
No other country has ever attempted on such a 
scale as has the United States to raise the level 
of commercial and industrial undertakings by 
supplying a universal higher education. Vitupera- 
tion of the American program is as useless as vili- 
fication of the sunrise. If anyone can tell us how 
to make the American secondary schoot more flexi- 
ble he will be recognized as a leader. Any author 
who exhorts us to stop in the midst of our experi- 
ment and put the high school into a strait-jacket 
has chosen his own place among the writers of 
curious documents, valuable only as additions to 
the collections of antiquarians. 

There is a coherence which results from holding 
rigidly to a restricted range of ideas. The fact 
that a pupil is taught nationalistic history yester- 
day, today and tomorrow may leave on his mind 
the impression that nationalistic history is highly 
important—more important, indeed, than anything 
else in the field of history. Such a repetitious 
program, which, by the way, is to be found in 
every European school, may serve to keep the 
thinking of pupils rotating about the same prob- 
lems, may foster a certain type of conviction 
about one’s own country and about its boundaries 
and enemies, and may supply coherence without 
advantage and continuity without intellectual illum- 
ination. He who advocates coherence through 
repetition is an unsafe guide. 
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To Europe for a Nickel 


By MARIAN L, GILL 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NCE I turned a corner and found myself in 

Europe. I went without a passport, with- 

out crossing the ocean, and spent only a nickel 
to get there. 

Not so long ago, when teachers’ salaries were 
forty dollars a month, I resolved to take the 
New York City examinations. I did so, and was 
appointed to a school in Brooklyn. 

“You'll find the schools here very different, I’m 
afraid,” said a New York friend. 

[ thought of what I was leaving—a quaint little 
two-room schoolhouse set in a grove of maple and 
pine trees, and surrounded by cornfields. | 
thought of its sun-swept rooms, through whose 
open windows in the drowsy summer weather 
butterflies would flit, and even an occasional bee. 
I thought of the chirp of the crickets, the cries of 
the quail, the call of the katydids, the songs of 
the birds. I thought of the children, quiet Quaker- 
like boys and girls, mainly children whose parents 
had lived in America for many years, some of 
them on farms which had been granted to their 
ancestors by William Penn. I thought of my real 
American pupils, Indians, tall, lanky, and laconic, 
sent by the great Indian school of Carlisle, who 
worked hard as farm hands to earn their board 
and keep. 

“ Different? We'll see,” said I. 

As I was noted for losing my way, and had no 
more sense of direction than a bumblebee, my 
friend wrote me very explicit directions as to how 
to reach my school, told me to stay at a certain 
Brooklyn hotel over-night, and to be sure to start 
out early the next morning, as [ had a long 
street-car ride to reach my school, although the 
fare was only a nickel. 

Farly the next morning I got on the proper car 
and rode and rode and rode. At last I saw the 
name of the street where I had been told to alight. 
I got off, turned a corner—and found myself in 
Europe. 

I was hemmed in on all sides by row upon row 
of what seemed to be small open-air markets on 
wheels, certainly odorful, and colorful as well; 
gleamirg with the gold of oranges, the red of 


apples, the purple of grapes, the green of cucum- 


bers and lettuce, and the shine of pots and pans. 
Here one could buy or sell anything, from pants 
to pretzels. These stands were presided over by 
a noisy, gesticulating hodge-podge of foreign- 
looking people who spoke many strange tongues 
which I had never heard before. 

Along with their cries 1 heard the whir of 
motors, the clang of ambulances, the roar of the 
elevated, the whistle of factories, the tunes of 
the hurdy-gurdy; all mixed with a sad, weird, 
strangely beautiful chanting, which, I found out 
later, came from a synagogue across the street. 

None of these people paid any attention to me, 
but went on with their excitable arguing, buying 
and selling. 

A kind-looking man came along. He _ was 
dressed in black, wore a broad-brimmed hat, and 
had a very long, white beard, like the Patriarchs 
in the Bible. TI asked him where the school was, 
but he only shook his head; he did not under- 
stand me, and certainly I could not understand 
him. 

Then along came a peddler with his basket, 
selling bananas, candy, and apples on sticks. He 
ought to know where the children go, thought I, 
so I approached him with my question. 

“1 spika no Ing,” said he, shaking his head. 

“ Shades of William Penn,” said I. 
the foreign tongue here. Am I really in America? 
At least I’ll have work to do.” Nevertheless I 
followed the peddler, and soon saw a tall brick 


“ English is 


building with many windows. It was my school at 
last. 
But although the school was different the chil- 


dren were the same. 


\rax and Esther, and Tony 
and Isaac loved Mother Goose and Cinderella 
and the Three Bears, just as my little Quaker 
children had done. And I loved them, for they 
needed me more. They were being “ made in 
\merica,” not in many generations, but in one. 
That they may be well made in America is the 
hope of their friend, a schoolmarm from the 
country, who some day, perhaps, will be able no 
longer to turn a corner here in America to find 


herself in Eure ype. 


Intensive study prematurely made is bound to result in doubtful conclusions and much 


waste effort, 
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—Edward William Dolch. 
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Word Meanings there are 859 times in which a word had two 
oe ARD WILLIAM DOLCH of the Uni- meanings, 228 had three meanings, 125 had four 


., : meanings, and thirteen words had fifteen differe 
versity of Illinois presents a study which is Te oh bis ’ terent 
1. on, 4 meanings each. In the fourth reader there were 
quite astonishing. He shows that in five books a E ‘ pape Seyrer 
! 1,070 words used with two meanings, and 246 


with three meanings. In the fifth reader there 
were 63 words used with two meanings. There 


of one school reader series there are 365 words 
of the same spelling and two different meanings ; 
99 with three meanings; 47 with four meanings; et 

: Was never any indication that there was more 
than one meaning to any word. 

“ Reading and Word Meanings,” by Dr. Edward 
William Dolch, University of Illinois (Ginn & 
Company), is the most fascinating study of 
“Word Meanings” that we have seen, and for 
half-a-century we have tried to know every book 
on the unusual use of words. 


fourteen with five meanings; five with six mean- 
ings : five with seven meanings; and one with eight 
meanings. 

In the five books of one series there were 536 
groups of words with more than one meaning to 
the same spelling. There were 1,358 meanings— 
more than one meaning for the same spelling. 

In this series of readers keep is used with six 


meanings and the same spelling: keep what I give 
you, keep school, what is keeping you? keep close Get It Done 
by me, keep Christmas, keep your word. = : 
A p p It isn’t the job we intended to do 
Or the labor we've just begun, 
That puts us right on the balance sheet, 


Another example: Turn to the right; give a 
right answer: do it right away; defend the right} 


he had the right to. It's the work we have really done 
There was no suggestion anywhere in the five 
. . ‘ Our credi i j ) i rs o 
books that keep and right did not always have the ur credit is built upon things we do, 


, Our debit on things we shirk, 
Same meaning. The man who totals the biggest plus 


Professor Dolch avoids a common error in such Is the man who completes his work 


studies in that he never calls an inflection or 
derivation a new word Good intentions do not pay our bills, 


‘ ‘ , It is easy e ; » ple 

We think Professor Dolch has the only study that Mm cy ihe: enough to plan, , 

; TI 4 : iy To wish is the play of an office boy, 
has five books of a series. The rule is to study To do is Ob Gale ot be. 


only the two lower books. In the third reader —Waverly Press, Baltimore. 
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NUMBER FRIENDS 
b 
HOW ARD, RAWrnOnea, and HOWARD 


A delightfully informal way of introducing youngsters to arithmetic 
is through this book of games and stories as interesting as those in 
any reader. The book was written with the idea of cultivating a very 
definite number sense, in. as happy a way as possible, by presenting 
such arithmetic situations as may occur in the child’s own life. The 
charming colored illustrations are by Maud and Miska Petersham. 


Price $.88. 
THE LANGUAGE GARDEN 
by 


HOWARD, HAWTHORNE, and HOWARD 


The whimsical play idea of a language garden is the means by which 
the authors lead the children into games that are really drill in simple 
oral and written composition, vocabulary building, corrections of common 
speech errors and other work. The colored illustrations by Maud and 
Miska Petersham are delightfully imaginative. Price $.80. 
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Personal and Professional 


EDWARD H. DUTCHER, dean of principals 
‘of East Orange, New Jersey, has been a school 
principal thirty-six years. Albert H. Wilson of 
East Orange has been a principal thirty-five years, 
and Frank S. Coe of East Orange has been a prin- 
cipal thirty-four years. These three East Orange 
principals have been in this game 105 years. 


SAMUEL W. WILLIAMS, Wyoming, Ohio, 
graduate of Ohio Wesleyan College, Delaware, 
Ohio, who recently celebrated his one hundredth 
anniversary, is thought to be the oldest living 
college graduate. He graduated from Wesleyan 
College in 1848. He taught a few years after 
graduation, but was an editor of the Methodist 
Book Concern of Cincinnati for fifty years. 





A. WELLINGTON TAYLOR, dean of 
Graduate School of Business Administration, New 
York University, makes a remarkable report upon 
the growth of the department. The enrollment 
increased fifty per cent. this year, representing 169 
different colleges and universities, thirty-three of 
which are foreign educational institutions. The 
plan is to raise $3,500,000 for buildings for the 
Graduate School of Business Administration with 
an endowment of $1,000,000. The Graduate 
School of Business Administration is in the Wall 
Street section, which advantage Dean Taylor is 
improving. 


—_—__ 


CHARLES W. TENNEY, president of Gooding 
College, Wesleyan, Idaho, president of the depart- 
ment of higher education of the State Education 
Association, is dean of university and college presi- 
dents of the state. He has done much to promote 
interests of the colleges of Idaho and Montana. 
In the state seven institutions of higher 
education. Four of these are state  institu- 
tions—-State University of Moscow and State Unis 


are 


versity of Pocatello, the Teachers College at 
Lewiston and Albien. The others are Gooding 


College, the College of Idaho at Caldwell, the 
college at Nampa, and the college at Rexburg. 


ROBERT DEVORE 
professor of government at 


LEHIGH, Hepburn 
Williams College, 
will become the first president of Bennington Col- 
lege, a new liberal arts college for women to be 
established at Bennington, Vermont. The announce- 
ment is made by Mrs. Hall Park McCullough 
of New York and North Bennington, chairman of 
the board of the new college. Mrs. McCullough, 
on behalf of Bennington College, says that insti- 
tution, which will open in the fall of 1929, will 
stress “modern standards of progressive educa- 
tion” and will aim at developing the special abili- 
ties of the individual student. The college is to be 
privately endowed, $800,000 already having been 
contributed by residents and summer folk of Ben- 
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nington. Bennington College was chartered in 
1924. Dr. Lehigh is a graduate of Bowdoin, 


studied education and political sciences at Colum- 
bia, taught for a time at Reed College, Portland, 
Ore., and has been lecturer on government at 
Columbia and Barnard College. At the time of 
his appointment to Williams he was one of the 
youngest full professors in a first rank college. 
He becomes president of Bennington College at 
the age of thirty-seven. 





JAMES A. CHALMERS, who succeeds the 
late Charles T. Woodbury as principal of the 
Fitchburg high school, is promoted from the 
science department in the school. He is‘the son of 
Dr. James Chalmers, principal of the State 
Teachers College, Framingham, Massachusetts, 
Dr. Chalmers was superintendent of Fitchburg 
when he was elected to the Framingham position. 





WILLIS L. UHL, University of Wisconsin, has 
created a highly effective plan of interesting pupils 
in the writing of English that is both good and 
good for something, which is a rare achievement 
in public schools. 





GEORGE L. BUCK was elected president of Sil- 
ver, Burdett and Company, January 5, 1928, to suc- 
ceed the late Haviland Stevenson, who died Decem- 
ber 1, 1927. Mr. Buck was born in Watkins, New 
York, September 4, 1877. He was graduated 
from Colgate University in 1901, where he was 
a member of the Phi Kappa Psi and Phi Beta 
Kappa fraternities. He entered the employ of 
Silver, Burdett and Company in 1903, in agency 
work, and later became assistant manager of the 
Chicago office. In 1920 he 
Soston, succeeded the 


was transferred to 
Albert E. 
In 1922 the executive offices of 
the company were moved from Boston to Newark, 
where Mr. Buck up to his election as president has 
functioned as first vice-president and treasurer of 
the company. 


where he late 


Carr as treasurer. 





CHARLES POTTER, president of the Seattle 
Principals’ Association, passed away in Seattle on 
January 8. Mr. Potter was not only prominent in 
the Seattle but was one of the 
leaders in the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, and this year was doing a_ splendid 
piece of work 
committee. 


organization, 


as chairman of the membership 
Those who attended the Seattle con- 
recall Mr. 
hospitality committee. 


vention will Potter’s activities on the 


MISS JEAN L. SOULES of Spokane, presi- 
dent of the Department of Classroom Teachers, 
has been granted a three-months’ leave of absence 
with salary by her School Board to attend the 
Boston meeting and to carry on work in the inter 
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est of the department: Miss Soules will hold con- 
ferences in the following states: Arizona, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Vermont, Wisconsin, and the District of 
Columbia. Her program also includes addresses 
before several Teacher Training Schools. 

Miss Soules served as a state chairman of the 
Committee on Professional Ethics, which formu- 
lated the Washington Education Association Code 
of Ethics. She was chairman of the Committee 
on the Revision of the Constitution of the Wash- 
ington Education Association, and has been active 
in legislative campaigns, speaking before various 
organizations on state educational measures, and 
in behalf of the National Education Bill as well as 
on problems relating directly to the classroom. 
For the past three years she has been a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the National Education 
Association, and in this capacity has conducted 
many regional conferences besides carrying on for 
the department an extensive survey on retardation 
costs due to overcrowded classes. In all her con- 
tacts Miss Soules shows a fine courage, unusual 
tact. a tolerant humor, and sincere conviction. Pos- 
sibly, to an observer of her work and methods the 
most impressive thing about her is a profound 
devotion to the problems of the classroom teacher. 
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School Books Rebound 


In the field of rebinding school books we have 
to offer the highest grade of workmanship, 
dependability and service. 


Branch binderies at Atlanta, Cleveland, Indian- 
apolis and Philadelphia enable us to serve the 
territory east of the Mississippi most effectively. 


The National Library 
Bindery Company 


271 Park St. West Springfield, Mags. 


FREE OFFER 


to school executives to demonstrate our 
Nelbco bindings. 


————----—---- + 


Fill out coupon, clip and mail 


| The National Library Bindery Co., 
271 Park St., 
West Springfield, Mass. | 


| Gentlemen: 
We are sending three worn school books | 


for you to rebind without charge as a dem- 
onstration of your Nelbco bindings. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS TO THE NATION’S SCHOOLS FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


The Willson Magazine Company 


WILLSON-WAY SCHOOL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cambridge (B) Mass. 


Hall’s School Photography, 
U. &. Tool Bidg., 
North 19th St. at Spring- 
dale Ave. 

East Orange, N. J. 





Presents a Picture of 

Every Pupil in the School 

by Classes. Cut Postage 

Stamp Size for the Office 
Record. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 
TO THE TEACHER 
We furnish a novel room 


seating plan with pictures 
complete. 


TO THE PUPIL— 
Purchase Optional 
We supply a strip of five 
—twenty-five cents (new 


large size). Taken with- 
out obligation to the school. 


We Have a Souvenir Con- 
tainer For Your Snapshots 


LET US HEAR FROM YOU 
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School Problems 


Edited by a School Executive 


75. Should book agents be allowed to interview 
teachers and 
( Wisconsin. ) 


sthool committee men? 


Very few publishing houses allow their agents 
to visit teachers and school boards without first 
getting the approval of the 
schools. 


superintendent of 
A book man frequently asks from a 
superintendent or supervisor with whom he is 
conferring, permission to send sample books to 
committees of teachers or principals who may be 
assisting in curriculum revision and textbook selec- 
tion, but the day of pushing books and supplies 
in through teacher or school committee influence 
is past. Publishing houses of the better class are 
quite clear on their ethics, and hire only men of 
the type who can understand and follow them. 

From a business point of view book agents 
have time and material for only those who have 
power of selection and recommendation, and this 
power usually lies with the superintendent or 
someone. to whom he delegates it. Therefore, 
there is a kind of unwritten law, both from a 
business and ethical viewpoint, which answers this 
question with No. 


76. What can we do about the economy wave that 
is attacking our 
setts. ) 


education? (Massachu- 


First wait for it to get close locally and then 
be ready to meet it with facts, figures, and cour- 
age. Let us not hurry it in any way. A sense of 
fitness in our budgeting and in all school requests 
We need to hold and 
build up, carefully and constantly, the confidence 
of the people in public education. 


is very necessary just now. 


Unwise or un- 
timely requests for money or new legislation just 
now may precipitate discussions and _ surveys 
which we can meet if necessary, but which under 
the economic pressure that some of our people are 
feeling so badly might do our schools great harm. 

When the wave strikes, all the resources of in- 
formation, state and national as well as local, 
should be should 


used, and school men 


be ready to defend school costs from. all 


points of view. The people should be educated 
not only in the reasons for the great increased cost 
of education and the comparisons with other ex- 
penses of American life, but in what they are get- 
This is difficult 
because many of our results are intangible. very 


ting educationally for their money 


much interwoven with the results of other insti- 
tutions and the final showing a long distance goal, 


but nevertheless we must be able to show the 
people that they are 
money’s worth if we are to keep our schools from 
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getting more than their 


serious economic injury. We need to take the 
people more into our confidence as to what we 
are trying to do in’our schools. The school must 


go out with its message to the people and in a 


form which the people can understand. This is 


the safest way. to meet false economy. 


77. How many teachers’ meetings a year should a 
superintendent hold? (Maine.) 


Years ago I asked a wise old superintendent 
that same question, and he answered: “ As many 
as he needs,” and then he grinned. Meeting the 
needs is, of course, the real gauge on when and 
how many teachers’ meetings you will hold. I 
have known superintendents who had a rule of 
holding monthly meetings, and sometimes, I fear, 
they arranged the meeting and then found some- 
thing with which to fill it. I have known super- 
intendents who called a meeting every week, and 
one who ran a city system of over five thousand 
children without 


calling a_ teachers’ 


Neither of 


meeting a 
whole year. those two extremes 
worked. 

The teachers’ meeting is a valuable medium of 
getting unity of understanding, co-operation, and 
It should 
be a place of free and live discussion. It is the 


superintendent’s finest opportunity to get his ideals 


forward movement in a teaching corps. 


and purposes across to his teachers in mass. 


The teachers are crowded with conferences, 
courses and outside work, but very few of them 
object to meetings as frequently as once a month, 
if they are real, worthwhile affairs. What they do 
object to is listening to routine directions that 
could reach them quite as successfully through 


the mail. Long, late meetings after school are 


not popular. The closing of school even a half- 
hour early, because it is a mark of kindly con- 
sideration, often leads to a more friendly, recep- 
tive mood on the part of the teachers and pays 


large dividends. The custom of a superintendent 
making nearly all his meetings principals’ meetings 
and getting his whole corps together but once a 
year is not usually wise. Teachers want to know 
their chief; they want to know his goals and 
plans in the big. and his friendly interest and 
personality stimulate their loyalty and enthusiasm. 
Their pride needs that stimulation that he is count- 
ing constantly on the intensive work of each and 
every one of them to help him put across their 
common program, and that if one of them fails 


he fails. 


the needs and conditions of the teachers as well 


The teachers’ meeting must be fitted into 


as the rest of the system, and that means a 


local count when it comes to deciding how 


many.” 
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Milestones in Humane Education 
By MRS. H. CLAY PRESTON 


Director, Department of Humane Education, American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
_. ING that humane -ducation should be 

an elemental factor in character education 
and should become an integral factor in the life 
of every school, twenty-four states have, since 
1908, passed compulsory humane education laws. 
This has not been done in the belief that such 
teaching should be made perfunctory or forced 
upon any teacher, but that by recognition given 
through educational enactments it is placed upon 
the same status as other school subjects. A digest 
of these laws may be obtained from this depart- 
ment. 

The pioneer Humane Education Society was 
founded by George T. Angell and incorporated in 
1889 by a special act of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature. It is called the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, and is an organized effort to carry 
humane education into American schools and 
homes. 

The American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in 1920 established a Depart- 
ment of Humane Education and has’ since endeav- 
ored not only to foster humaneness in the schools 
of New York State and City, but has extended its 
activities to all parts of the world. Literature for 
the use of teachers has been published, the most 
noteworthy being written under the direction of 
Miss Frances Clarke, by the teachers of the Max- 
well Training School for Teachers, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

In the examination issued in Connecticut for 
State Teachers elementary certificate in drawing, 
November, 1927, Rule 23 states :— 


“ Make a poster, inspired by a lesson on a 
phase of humane education.” 


This places humaneness on an equal footing 
with other curricula subjects taught in Connecti- 
cut, and is a great step forward. As part of the 
regular school work in New York State and Con- 
necticut poster and rhyme contests are held an- 
nually, and are endorsed by the Board of Educa- 
tion. As part of the visual instruction course nine 
sets of lantern slides, furnished by the A.S. P. 
C.A. are in constant use through the medium of 
the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York City 

' 


their services in the public and parochial schools, 


Lecturers are also employed to give 


and a set of prepared slides may be purchased 
from this department. Extra-curricular activities 
include work among such organizations as the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts and Camp Fire Girls, in groups 
in Sunday Schools, settlement houses, etc. 

As a justification of the work done in New 
York State. the Board of Regents. on January 29, 
1927. appointed a {ouneil on character ind 
humane education 
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WEARY NERVES 














National Education Textbook Series 


THE NATIONAL SPELLER 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By J. FREEMAN GUY, M.A., Ph.D. 


Superintendent of Schools, Bellevue, Pa. 
Formerly Director of Research, 
Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








. This is a new textbook in spelling for use in 
years one to eight inclusive. 

The vocabulary has been carefully selected from 
the outstanding scientific studies in spelling. 

The words have been graded on the basis of 
scientific evidence. 

The book contains an alphabetical review—a 
new feature in spellers. This arrangement 
serves three purposes, it provides for review, it 
enables a pupil quickly to look up any word of 
his grade, and gives preliminary training for use 
of the dictionary. 





This book is the result of sound scientific 
method, sane professional judgment, and broad 
practical experience in the class room. 


Price per copy, complete book, 44 cents 


Published by 


National Publishing Society 


Mountain Lake Park, Maryland 
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If It’ Happened Tomorrow? 


CUPPOSE you suffered an Accident tomorrow that disabled 
you for weeks or months— 


Suppose you were suddenly taken sick and a substitute 
took your place— 


Who would help you pay the Doctor, the Nurse and 
the Board Bill? 

Accident, Sickness and Quarantine are the three major 
causes that rob thousands of Teachers of a portion of their 
salaries every year. We know that one Teacher out of 
five suffers such a loss every year. 


Will You Get Your T. C. U. 
Check When You Need It? 


Thousands of teachers the past year have had a similar experience 
to that of Mrs. Marion Loney, a California teacher, who writes: 


An epidemic of influenza broke out in our community and I got it. Had 
an extra hard dose of it and was confined to bed for nearly three weeks. Then 
I needed a T. C. U. check—and I got it 


How easy it is for something to happen—an overplus of the wrong 
kind of germs, or an accident. One starts out in the morning feeling 
fine, with the world looking like a good place in which to live Sut 
this evening—or tomorrow—may find one in the hospital, facing a 
prolonged period of inac tivity and a greatly increased expense account. 

Then you will feel as Miss Della Hiteshew, Windber, Pa., felt when 
she wrote: 


“In time of sickness there is nothing so comforting as knowing that there 
is a friend so prompt, fair and kind as the T. C. U., ready to help 
the doctor and the nurse. This comforting knowledge goes a 
hastening recovery from sickness.” 


you pay 
long way in 


Send for our booklet which explains T. C. U. Protection in detail 
and shows you what hundreds of teachers all over the country think 


of it. Mail the coupon today It places you under no obligation 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


441 T.C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 





Safe! 
Under the 
T.c.U. 
Umbrella 








What the T. C. U. Will Do for You When 


“It” Happens to You 


Pay $50 a Month when you are totally 
disabled by accident or confining sickness. 

Pay $11.67 a Week when you are quar- 
antined and your salary has stopped. 

Pay $25 a Month for illness that does 
not confine you to the house, but keeps you 
from your work. 

Pay 20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits 
for two months when you are confined to 
an established hospital. 

Pay $50 a Month when you are totally 
disabled by injuries received in an auto- 
mobile accident, and $1000 for accidental 
death in an automobile disaster. 

Pay $333 to $1000 for major accidents 
or for accidental loss of life. 

These indemnities are increased 10 per 
cent for each consecutive annual renewal 
of the poli y for not to exceed five years. 

Doubles these benefits for travel accidents 
sustained in railroad, street car or steamboat 
wreck. 

Operation benefits in addition to other 
benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in force for one year. 

Policies paying larger benefits dre also 
issued. 








To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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CHARACTER CHATS 


The Child Is Father of the 
Man 


It is the charming power of poetry to 
express ina few inspiring words a 
truth so mighty that the mind of man 
cannot comprehend it in all its mean- 
ings. When the spirit that resides in 
the human breast wishes to express it- 
self it makes use of a common carrier, 
a series of ordinary words, the colors 
of the rainbow, or lovely musical notes, 
and weaves out of them a garment for 
itself through which its own beauty 
shines as though through a veil. Real 
poetry, therefore, like real music and 
real art of any kind, is on a higher 
plane than the ordinary acts of men. 
Each has about it the magic and the 
charm of an inspired and _ inspiring 
central thought. In the beautiful poem 
you are about to hear the mighty 
singer, Wordsworth, in a few carefully 
chosen words, has laid before the souls 
of men the secret of all happiness and 
success. He counsels ts to keep the 
enthusiasm of our youth, to find joy 
in simple and beautiful things, and live 
with each day made glorious by acts 
of gentleness and love. 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 
So was it when my life began; 
So is it now that I am a man: 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 
The Child is father of the Man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 


How beautifully our lives would 
grow up with us if we but remembered 
that out of the golden spirit of our 
youth must develop the character of 
the man or woman we are to be in the 
days to come. 


Weeds 


It requires real insight for the hu- 
man mind to see the purpose of good 
in things which the world is accus- 
tomed to cast aside. Within the com- 
pass of the garden walls the weed 
grows side by side with the precious 
flower; unless the hand of the gar- 
dener stays the life, it reaches forth 
and robs its fair sister of the sun. Be- 
Side the road, covered by the dust of 
passing wheels, the weed lifts up its 
Strong head and dares to put forth its 
feet even into the road itself, defying 
death in its purpose to overrun the 
earth. The mind questions: “Of what 
use are weeds?” “Why do they thrive 
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when the gentle perish?: What 
strength lies buried in their autumn 
seeds that shields them. against the ice 
and snow and lifts them up in the early 
hours of spring to preempt the earth?” 

The poet Carruth has built a lovely 
poem about the ungainly weed. Like 
all true poets he peers far underneath 
the shining surface for the truth. He 
asks this mighty question of the 
weeds :— 


Have ye, too, dreams of better things 
to be: 

Of worlds in which the crooked shall 
be straight, 

Where all that are in bondage shall be 
free 

And lifted up all those of low estate; 

Where, to the thought that knows the 
potent seeds, 

Weeds shall be e’en as_ flowers, 
flowers as weeds? 

—William H. Carruth. 


Life is a garden, rich and beautiful. 
In it the weed and the flower bloom 
side by side. Who can say for certain 
which is weed and which is flower? 


The People of the Night—I 


(From Hawaii) 


The people were afraid. They did 
not dare go into the hills for wood nor 
tend their flocks out of sight of the 
village. They stayed behind closed 
doors at night and only breathed freely 
when the sun peeped over the great, 
smoking hills. The Ponaturi were 
abroad; queer, misshapen, evil spirits, 
whispering, whispering evil things; 
setting neighbor against neighbor with 
evil lies; stirring up strife between 
brothers in the same house by dangling 
wonderful necklaces of shell before 
their admiring eyes; murdering in 
secret and, in every other evil way, 
trying to destroy the happiness of 
every one. Ta-Whaki looked on with 
sad eyes, for he was a noble youth. 
“The Ponaturi,” said he to his brothers, 
“must be destroyed. They go forth at 
night and slay and burn and stir up 
strife. We must find where they hide 
during the hours when the eye of the 
sun is upon them. It may happen that 
finding them, the great sun will aid us 
to destroy them.” So saying Ta- 
Whaki and his brother Kariki started 
out along the white beach to find the 
lair of the Ponaturi. All day they 
traveled and all night and in the dawn 
of the second day came to a thatched 
hut that stood on a high bank over- 





looking the sea. Before the hut sat an 
old woman. Her head was in her 
hands and she wept; the salt tears run- 
ning down through her wrinkled fin- 
gers and making round spots on the 
smooth sand between her feet. “Old 
mother,” said Ta-Whaki, “why do 
you weep?” “I weep,” said the old 
woman, “because I must sit here all 
night and warn the Ponaturi of the 
coming of the dawn. Here they come 
to sleep after their mischief is done in 
the world, but at the first peep of the 
sun they hurry away to the land under 
the sea, for like all evil things they 
cannot live in the open day.” “Mother,” 
said Ta-Whaki, “we have come to de- 
stroy the Ponaturi.” “Alas,” cried the 
woman. “That cannot be. Only the 
sun can destroy them and they are too 
shrewd to let him catch them. You 
will only be killed and eaten by these 
terrible creatures.” “Nevertheless,” 
said Ta-Whaki, “we shall hide in the 
deep thatch of the roof and do what 
can be done.” The two brothers spent 
the rest of the day gathering soft moss 
in the woods and piling it behind the 
house. When night came they stood 
before the old lady and said: “Would 
you be free of the evil spirits?” and 
she said: “Oh, yes, I would gladly be 
free.” “Then,” said Ta-Whaki, “you 
must sit as before and when the 
Ponaturi call out to you asking about 
the dawn you are to say: ‘Sleep on, 
sleep on! I shall call you at the right 
time !’ Now mark you well, old mother, 
the right time for them is when I shall 
say the word and not an instant be- 
fore.” 


(To be continued.) 


The People of the Night—II 


Ta-Whaki and his brother hid them- 
selves in the thatch, just as the Pona- 
turi came rushing in through the door- 
way. The evil spirits were so tired 
out after their evening of terrible do- 
ings that they threw themselves down 
at once and fell fast asleep. When 
not an eye watched, not an ear listened, 
the brothers slipped out of the thatch 
and began plugging up all the holes in 
the hut with the soft moss. All night 
they worked and every now and then 
they heard one of the Ponaturi cry 
out: “Old woman, has the dawn 
come?” and each time they heard the 
old woman say: “Sleep on! Sleep onl 
I shall call you at the right time.” 
Just at dawn as the sun touched the 
peak of the hut the Ponaturi cried out 
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again: “Old woman, has the dawn and his brother wore scarlet hibiscus 


come?” and once again the old woman 
lulled them to sleep by saying: “Sleep 
on! Sleep on! I shall call you at the 
wight time.” When the sun was an 
‘hour high its light crept down from 
the top of the hut to the straw sides 
and once again the Ponaturi cried out: 
“Old woman, has the dawn come?” 
‘but the old woman lulled them to sleep 
again by saying: “Sleep on! Sleep on! 
I shall call you at the right time.” 

Very soon the light of the sun was 
white and hot on the side of the hut. 
“Now,” whispered Ta-Whaki to the 
old lady, “is the right time to call 
them.” Just at that moment the Pona- 
‘turi called out: “The side of the hut 
grows warm! Old woman, has the 
‘dawn come?” And the old woman 
answered: “Yes, yes, it is now time to 
get up!” As she said the words the 
brothers ran rapidly around the hut 
pulling out the plugs of moss. Through 
each hole in the wall a dagger of 
clear light darted so swiftly that the 
Ponaturi could not dodge out of its 
way. Screams of rage and loud wails 
and cries for help came from within. 
Then all became still as death. Ta- 
Whaki strode to the door and threw 
it open. Behold! The Ponaturi were 
all dead, pierced through and through 
by the sharp lances of the light. 

You may be sure there was great 
rejoicing in the village. Ta-Whaki 
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flowers in their black hair, and the old 
womat was given a seat at the right 
hand of the chief.- Then Ta-Whaki 
rose up and said: “The Ponaturi died 
when the lances of the sun struck 
them, so shall all evil die when the 
lances of the truth are cast by strong 
hands of just men.” 
Flowers of the Law 

In talking to a florist one day I re- 
marked that my geraniums would not 
blossom, but instead ran all to big 
leaves and rangy stems. The florist 
smiled. “The answer to your trouble,” 
said he, “is very simple. Put the 
plants in smaller pots.” “Why 
smaller pots?’ I asked. “Because,” 
said he, “as long as the roots run wild 
with more freedom than is good for 
them, the plant runs wild also, but 
once let the roots come up against the 
sides of the pot and the plant will 
settle down to being a useful member 
of your household.” On the way home 
I pondered over the advice of the flor- 
ist. Did it apply to human beings as 
well as to geraniums? I made up my 
mind it did. In these days when we 
hear so much about individual rights 
it is well to keep in mind the very 
wholesome truth that only in those 
places where every citizen is willing to 
sacrifice something the common 
good is there a chance for the blos- 
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soming of all that is good and noble, 
Imagine a situation where every one 
could go just as he pleased, where 
roots, so to speak, ran entirely wild, 
without any law to give them form or 
keep them separate from the roots of 
others. Under such conditions an evil 
man would rob others in his neighbor- 
hood; a sick man would infect all the 
others around; a man who used vile 
language would poison the ears of little 
children; in other words, no person 
would be safe, and civilization would 
rapidly melt away into the worst form 
of savagery. In order to prevent all 
this each of us gives up rights; we 
agree not to spit on the sidewalk, or tell 
dirty stories, or lie about our neighbors, 
or steal, or do one another bodily harm. 
In other words we place about our- 
selves a wall of law, against which our 
roots grow in bountiful security, take 
and feed into our daily lives 
qualities that make American 
citizenship such a beautiful thing in the 
world. Let us, therefore, think often 
of the geranium with its roots against 
the sides of the pot, and its branches 
green in the sunlight and crowned 
with the glory of crimson flowers. Let 
us, then, apply thought to ourselves, 
and understand that peace, and com- 
fort, and freedom all are the glorious 
blossoms that arise in any spot where 
the roots of society are enclosed, hap- 


shape 


those 


pily, in the strong walls of the law. 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 





‘To Put Microscope 
On Rural Schools 


In seeking to apply the microscope 
to education, Professor J. K. Hart of 
the School of Education at the Uni- 
-yersity of Wisconsin goes not to the 
city, but to the country—to the “little 
red schoolhouse” and its modern 
prototype. “I am proposing,” he said 
in a recent statement, “to examine 
-anew, from the grass roots upward, 
the natural processes of education as 
these are found in a number of small 
communities, in order to determine, if 
possible, the natural incidence of those 
processes upon both children and 
adults in such communities, and with 
the hope of reaching some clearer 
understanding of the _ interrelation- 
‘ships of all the various factors that 
make up actual education, so that, per- 
‘haps, a more convincing allocation of 
educational responsibilities may be 
arrived at.” Professor Hart explained 
‘that the phrase “natural processes of 
education” will be understood to in- 
clude all the experiences that any in- 
dividual may enjoy or suffer or “think” 
about. “The school has no monopoly 
of education,” he commented. 


Berlin “U” Recognizes 
Traffic as Science 


“Meet Doctor of Traffic X” will 
soon be heard as a form of introduc- 
‘tion in Berlin academic circles. The 
University of Commerce has recog- 
wnized traffic and traffic management as 
sciences and has decided to offer lec- 
‘tures and establish three professor- 
‘ships in traffic. The three professor- 
ships will be held respectively by an 
economist, an expert in traffic manage- 
ment and an expert on tourist traffic. 


Farm Children Superior 
New Zealand Survey Finds 
Farm children are superior to city- 
reared children, says a national re- 
port on a survey of the physical 
growth and mental attainment of the 
‘boys and girls of New Zealand. Su- 
eriority of farmers’ children was most 
Pronounced at the age of thirteen. The 
survey- included 20,000 town and coun- 
try children ranging in age from ten 
to fourteen. Grouping the boys and 
girls in accordance with the fathers’ 
occupation the investigators ascer- 
‘tained that the children of the farm- 
ers were tallest, being closely followed 
‘by those of professional men. Re- 
@arding weight it was shown that 
farmers’ children were markedly 
‘heavier than the average, the differ- 
e€fce increasing with age, while the 


children of professional men, though 
above the average in height, showed 
no excess in weight. The survey 
showed that the average height and 
average weight of children of good 
mental attainment were greater than 
in the case of those of inferior ability. 


Vital College Function 
Not Found in Trade 


The function of colleges is to serve 
education whether they serve business 
or not, declared Dr. Ernest M. Hop- 
kins, president of Dartmouth College, 
in an address in which he pointed out 
that modern industry does, in fact, 
rest upon the discoveries of earlier 
scholars and draws most of its execu- 
tives from college ranks. “The con- 
cern of the college is, first, more and 
better thinking; that mental processes 
may be disinterested; that they shall 
be true, and that they shall contribute 
to the ennoblement of man’s soul as 
well as to the indulgence of his body,” 
President Hopkins said. “The indus- 
trial life of America, manufacturing 
efficiency, mass production and the 
economic surplus which these create, 
rest not on the platitudes of material- 
ists, but on the quiet, painstaking re- 
search of scholars, eager to extend the 
frontiers of knowledge and accepting 
as sufficient reward the self-conscious- 
ness of having discovered new truth.” 


North Carolina 
Schools Gain 

This year North Carolina is spend- 
ing between $35,000,000 and $37,000,000 
on its elementary schools, as compared 
with less than $1,000,000 at the begin- 
ning of the present century, state de- 
partment of education, figures show. 
The greatest increases have come about 
since 1920. There are being trans- 
ported daily to and from school more 
than 100,000 rural children. This was 
brought about through consolidation, 
made possible largely by the state’s 
system of highways, on which more 
than $100,000,000 have been spent since 
1921. Rural communities have re- 
ceived from the state nearly $20,000,000 
since 1921 from what is known as the 
loan fund, established by the General 
Assembly. Also, there is an equalizing 
fund amounting to $3,250,000 for the 
benefit of counties whose taxes do not 
take care of local educational needs. 


Urge Health Exam 
At Early Age 

The finest bit of national insurance 
is the health education program ad- 
ministered in our public schools sys- 
tems. Health is not God given. It 


must be worked for. The best way to 
insure the individual's and the nation’s 
health is to start early with the child, 
says James Edward Rogers, president, 
department of school health and physi- 
cal education, National Education 
Association. One of the best national 
movements in the field of education is 
the pre-school health program being 
developed throughout the country 
largely through the influence of the 
Parent-Teacher Associations, Woman's 
Clubs and other like organizations. 
These groups are co-operating, that the 
child may have a physical and health 
examination before entering school, 
and that his physical defects may be 
corrected before he enters the first 
grade. The medical profession has 
found that many of the troubles of the 
eyes, nose and throat that retard chil- 
dren and make their school life diffi- 
cult could have been avoided in the 
infant years before the age of five. 


Columbia Finds Age 
No Study Handicap 

Adults learn as rapidly as children 
and students of fifty years are about as 
ready intellectually as those of twenty- 
five, according to the result of experi- 
ments at Columbia University, de- 
scribed by James C. Egbert, director 
of University Extension. The exten- 
sion and home study students of Co- 
lumbia include a number of octogenar- 
ians. “Lack of opportunity and of the 
desire to learn explain the generally 
accepted theory that adults can learn 
only with great difficulty,” he said. “By 
increasing the opportunity we shall in- 
crease the desire, and evidence is multi- 
plying that University Extension is 
supplying the opportunity.” Last year 
one student was 83 years of age, one 
of 80, one of 77 and one of 75. Sixteen 
were above 70 years of age, eighty- 
seven were between 60 and 70; 345 be- 
tween 50 and 60; 878 between 40 and 
50; 1,822 between 30 and 40; 2,015 be- 
tween 20 and 30, and only 192 under 
20 years. 


Japan Abolishes 
Entrance Test 

A blow of first importance has been 
struck at the chief defect of Japan's 
educational system. The official ga- 
zette of the Ministry of Education an- 
nounces that hereafter entrance exami- 
nations to the middle school (corre- 
sponding to the junior high school of 
the United States) will be abolished. 
Graduates of primary schools seeking 
admission to middle schools will here- 
after take no examinations, but will be 
judged on their physical condition, 
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mental ability and standing in their 
respective primary schools. The writ- 
ten examination has proven entirely 


inadequate and unfair. Because of the 
very limited accommodations in the 
schools most of the applicants had to 
be turned away. As high value is 
placed upon winning educational cre- 
dentials, students did everything pos- 
sible to pass the test. Months of in- 
tensive cramming to the acceptance of 
gifts by teachers and principals from 
parents were some of the unsavory 
features of the written entrance test. 


Attendance Gains 
In Night Schools 


The growing consciousness on the 
part of adults that they should con- 
tinue their education is revealing itself 
by a general and growing interest in 
the public evening school, says L. R. 
Alderman, specialist in adult education 
of the Federal Bureau of Education. 
Enrollment, based on figures from 
cities of 10,000 population or more in 
the United States, showed 134,778 
pupils in 1910, while reports from the 
same cities in 1920, the latest figures 
available, indicated an increase to 943,- 
442. It is explained that accurate 
statistics for evening schools are diffi- 
cult to obtain, because of the great 
variation in methods used by city de- 
partments of education in keeping 
such records. “When we realize that 
there are probably 25,000,000 people 
who could profit by attendance at these 
schools we see that the number ac- 
tually enrolled is small.” Mr. Alder- 
man said: “If the evening schools were 
as effective in all districts as they are 
in some districts, the attendance in 
them, instead of being less than 1,000,- 
000, would be 10,000,000 or 12,000,000.” 


Would Measure 


Congressmen 
Measurements of members of the 
National House and Senate is to be 


attempted during the present term of 
Congress by Dr. Arthur MacDonald, 
anthropologist, in an effort to deter- 
mine the physical status of the Ameri- 
can people. Dr. MacDonald will try 
also to arrive at mental and physical 
proportions of the citizenry of thirty 
other nations through similar examina- 
tion of their legislative bodies, which 
he is endeavoring to arrange with the 
co-operation of the state department. 
He believes members of Congress to 
represent, both mentally and physically, 
the American people. He _ explains 
why he is selecting law-making bodies 
as the bases for his tests: “The physi- 
cal measurements of members of Con- 
gress the anthropological 
status of the whole country much bet- 
ter than measurements of any other 
body of men. More important still, 


represent 


these measurements will be a basis for 
the health of the nation.” 
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Students of 
Today Praised 


“Despite all the distractions of the 
present generation we are dealing with 
a greater intellectual class of students 
than ever before in the history of our 
country,’ William Mather Lewis, 
president of Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa., recently declared. “Fifty years 
ago we did not have the radio, auto- 
mobile, and numerous other pleasure 
contrivances that exist today, but 
despite this students are accomplishing 
more and mastering their studies,” he 
said. Although statements have been 
made crediting the present generation 
of students with having abandoned the 
classical works of centuries, Lewis said 
that students are adjusting themselves 
to the modern times and with all the 
pleasures that exist are steadily ad- 
vancing in literature. 


Princeton Rules 
Are Disappearing 


Freshman customs and 
are slowly becoming a thing of the 
past at Princeton. Hazing of fresh- 
men in any form is not permitted, and 
what few rules govern freshman ac- 
tions are not rigidly enforced. Punish- 
ment of freshmen which necessitated 
personal encounters has been outlawed 
by the university authorities for a 
number of years. “Horsing” was sub- 
stituted, which meant that members of 
the upper classes could order  fresh- 
men to do things which would make 
them appear ridiculous. At the pres- 
ent time has disappeared 


regulations 


“horsing”’ 
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and only a few rules concerning fresh- 
man dress and courtesies are in force, 


Thirteen Twins 
In One School 

Thirteen sets of twins attend San. 
Jacinto High School, Houston, Tex. 
and because of the numerical strength 
of this squad the school claims the 
“twin championship” of the United 
States. Girls predominate on the “twin 
team.” There are fifteen of them. But 
the boys are numerous enough to form 
a football team. Five of the thirteen 
sets of twins consist of girls, three 
consist of boys and the other five are 
“mixed doubles.” 


Many Take Up 
Agriculture 

Approximately seventy-two per cent. 
of all graduates of state agricultural 
schools in New York are known td be 
engaged in farming or related occu- 
pations, according to a recent survey, 
results of which have been summarized 
by the State department of education. 
This is exclusive of short-term and 
special students who attended school 
for less than the three-year curriculum. 
Ten and five-tenths per cent. of the 
graduates are known to be engaged in 
non-agricultural pursuits, and a num- 
ber have died. It is estimated that, if 
information were available concerning 
those whose occupation is not known, 
it would be found that of the nearly 
2,000 graduates of state agricultural 
schools about eighty-three per cent. 
are at present following agricultural 
pursuits. 
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HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It 
aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression, 


whether as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 
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THE ARLO BOOKS 


INTERPRETATION 


This letter comes from Augusta, Maine. It is the work of a third 
and fourth grade, and we're proud of them. 

“What fun we have had reading PENNIE. We like it very, very 
much. We have read CLEMATIS and WHO KNOWS this year, but 
we like PENNIE the best. We could hardly wait to find out to whom 
Jo Anne belonged. Most of us have baby brothers and sisters that 
we love, and we were glad PENNIE could keep Jo Anne. Our teacher 
told us about seeing and talking with you in Portland at the con- 
vention. She said you wanted to know how boys and girls liked 
PENNIE, so we wanted to let you know how much we like it. Our 


We thank you 
read.” 





THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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Schools Require 

Weekly Bath 

Cold winter weather is no longer an 

excuse for the poorer children of 
Russelsheim in Hessia, Germany, to 
stop bathing. The city’s public schools 
have included in their regular curricu- 
lum for the higher grades weekly 
shower baths to be taken on the school 
premises under the supervision of the 
class teacher. 














Are|You Coming 
to Boston 
for the Big Doings? 


If so,{be sure to 
visit the Journal 
of Education 
Booth (No. 131) 


at 


Mechanics Hall 


and have a cup of 
tea with the 
Editors. 
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For a 
Mid- Winter 
Holiday 


You can find no more pleas- 
ant place than this hospitable 
hotel “in the heart of New 





England among its moun- 
tains.” Skiing, snowshoe- 
ing, tobogganing, sleighing, 


tramping, and other winter 
sports. Within — good food, 
steam-heated rooms, open 
fires, library, sun parlor. Ac- 
commodations for group or 
individual at pleasing rates. 
Only 100 miles from Boston, 
by convenient trains from 
North Station or over good 
motor roads. Phone North- 
field 44 for reservations, or 
write for folder. 


AMBERT G. MOODY, Mar. | 





East Northfield, Mass. 
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TREND OF THE TIMES 


AUSTRALIA is soon to take up the 
entire question of Australian repre- 
sentation in the United States, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by 
Premier Bruce. There is no dissatis- 
faction, he stated, with the old system 
of having a “high commissioner” sta- 
tioned at New York. There has been 
agitation for a minister at Washing- 


ton following the examples set by 
Ireland and Canada. 
WORLD WAR against’ disease 


waged in the last twenty-five years has 
been so successful that human life is 
now being prolonged in thirty-two dif- 
ferent countries, to the extent of about 
635,000 lives each year, according to 
John K. Gore, vice-president of a large 
life insurance company. In _ twenty- 
eight countries the general death rate 
has been reduced, in some cases by as 
much as nine persons per 1,000; in only 
four has it increased. 


FEW PERSONS sixty-five years 
old or over are actually dependent, de- 
clares the National Civic Federation. 
This statement has been widely chal- 
lenged mainly on the contention that 
the figures in the report were not rep- 
resentative of the nation as the survey 
was confined to four Eastern states. Dr. 
John A Lapp, professor of Sociology 
at Marquette University, declares: “It 
is the irony of fate that while the span 
of life has been lengthened the work- 
ing period has been shortened and a 
longer stretch of old-age dependency 
results.” 


BELGIAN CHEMISTS are work- 
ing day and night at the National 
University in Brussels in an effort to 
produce a poison gas neutralizer. Large 
sums have been collected by public 
subscription, which the King himself 
headed, for this purpose. Belgium is 
very much awake to the part poison 
gas is certain to play in the next war, 
and experts on chemical warfare de- 
clare that the country which can pro- 
duce a poison gas neutralizer is certain 
to come out on top. 


SUNDAY is a day of dread among 
locomotive engineers in view of the 
increasing number of grade crossing 
crashes on that day, declares Homer D. 
Howard, veteran engineer. Many 
engineers, he said, refuse to work on 
the Sabbath in fear that a careless 
motorist will disregard signals and 
drive into the path of their train. 


MOTOR TOUR vacations will be 
taken by more than 44,000,000 people, 
over a third of the nation, during 1928. 





Over $3,500,000,000 will be spent ac- 
cording to preliminary estimates by the 
American Automobile Association. 
“These tentative estimates for 1928 
may appear large, but they are in 
reality conservative and are based 
strictly on the figures for the last few 
years and the normal growth that each 
year has brought,” it was stated. 


SEVEN ATTEMPTS to cross the 
North Atlantic by airplane from Eur- 
ope to America have already been an- 
nounced. Three of the attempts will 
be made by British airmen, two by 
French, one by German and one by 
Austrian fliers. 


NEW SYSTEM for settling Eng- 
lishmen in Canada is now being tried 


out by the Oversea Settlement Com- 
mittee, and it promises success. Hun- 
dreds of soldiers now in their last 


months of service are being specially 
trained in farming methods and will be 
sent to Canada as reservists to culti- 
vate large areas for the next five 
years. Only those physically fit to 
stand hard work are selected. 


WORLD PEACE is ona firmer 
foundation than two years ago, de- 
clares Lord Cushendun, new British 
representative at Geneva. “I am con- 
vinced that at least another century 
will pass before there will be danger 
of another war,” he said. Britain, he 
added, has not the slightest intention of 
entering into competition with the 
United States in navy building. 


BANK OF FRANCE has in its 
vaults something over $700,000,000 
worth of gold and available in Eng- 
land $100,000,000 worth. In the last 
fifteen months the bank has accumu- 
lated foreign liquid assets to the extent 
of $1,200,000,000. Circulation now 
stands at 58,000,000,000 paper francs. 
These facts were brought out when 
the French government lifted the ban 
on exportation of capital from the 
country. Taking the paper franc at its 
present value of twenty centimes the 
bank has about enough gold available 
to redeem the whole circulation. 


TRANSATLANTIC steamship lines 
have entered upon what they admit to 
be a race for speed leadership, with 
liners that will cross the ocean in four 
days the goal. English, German, Ital- 
ian and American companies are plan- 
ning and building huge boats emphasiz- 
ing speed and luxurious accommoda- 
tions. Four days and less in crossing 
the Atlantic is no idle dream, officials 
declare. 
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SPRINGFIELD 


Improved Healthful Conditions 


Surrounding the Use and Transfer of 
Free Textbooks Can Be Obtained by 
Protecting Them With 


~~ HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Save Money 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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GRINS BETWEEN GRINDS 





Generosity 

Al Jolson has at last discovered a 
generous Scotsman. He advertised 
that as it was Christmas season he 
had decided to present each and every 
customer with a cigar lighter and coat 
hanger. 

Jolson did not need either one of 
these items, but curiosity took him to 
the shop. He made a purchase and re- 
ceived his gift package, neatly done up. 
When he opened it he discovered that 
it contained a match and a nail.—Los 
Angeles Times. 


Why the Gueut Left Suddenly 

“What is there about me that in- 
terests you so much?” asked the caller, 
irritably. 

“I was just looking at your ears,” 
remarked five-year-old Flossie. 

“Well, what's the matter with them?” 
demanded the caller. 

“Nothing, that I can see,” replied the 
kid, “but mama said they must ’a 
been burning up the day you didn’t 
come to the club, but they don’t even 
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When Is a Hook Not a Hook? 

A New York City school teacher 
tells about a little boy whose coat 
was so difficult to fasten that she went 
to his assistance. As she tugged at 
the hook she asked :— 

“Did your mother hook this coat for 
you?” 

“No,” was the astounding reply, 
“she bought it.” 
—From Children, the 
Parents. 


Magazine for 


The Full 10 


A government clerk received an un- 
expected raise in his salary. At the 
close of his day’s work he rushed to 
the telegraph office and sent this ques- 
tion to the girl of his choice: “Will 
you marry me?” He prepaid the re- 
turn fees, which permitted ten words. 
His suspense was brief. Back came 
every one of them: “Yes, gladly, will- 
ingly, joyfully, delightfully, gratefully, 





look scorched, do they?”—Cincinnati lovingly, yes, yes, yes.”—Christian 
Enquirer. Register. 











Wm. B. Ittner, Inc. 


Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Twenty-five years in School-house Planning and 
Construction 


Nineteen years, Architect Board of Education, 
St. Louis 














Sacrificed His All 


It was a fashionable wedding. The 
bridegroom had no means of visible 
support, save his father, who was rich. 
When he came to the stage of the ser- 
vice where he had to repeat :-— 

“With all my worldly goods I thee 
endow,” his father said in a whisper 
that could be heard all over the 
church: “Heavens! There goes his bi- 
cycle !”—Outlook. 


_—_—- — 


That’s Nothing 


Californian—“The great thing about 
living where I do is the climate. Why, 
I haven’t paid a cent for coal in years.” 

Easterner—“I just got a letter from 
my coal dealer reminding me that I 
haven’t either.”—Detroit News. 
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Eyes Need Care 


eaene the light all ,day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A - drops ot Murine Night 
and Morning will protéct your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! | 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE, 
FOR Your 


| EYES - 
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Send for circuiar and registration form free. 
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Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
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T. M HASTINGS, Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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C. WILBUR CARY, Manager 
36 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn: 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENC 


ROSE E. BRADBURY, Manager 
14 Beacon St., Bosten, Mass, 


Our business is done by recommendation in 
answer to direct calls from employers. 


GEORGE H. LARRABEE, Manager 
Clapp Memorial Bidg., Portland, Me. 








New England and National 





AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Alfred B. Morrill, Proprietor 


“The Right Teacher for the Right Place.” \ Correct either way, 
“The Right Place for the Right Teacher.” / with different emphasis. 


816-A Myrick Building 
Springfield, Mass. 
Tel: 3-1317 
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Teachers and Politics 
Editor, Journal of Education :— 

In a presidential year it is pertinent 
to consider the relation of teach- 
ers to politics. 

Of course, teachers cannot hold po- 
litical positions, or spend their time 
in political activity, to the detriment 
of their school work. But, otherwise, 
teachers, as citizens, have political 
rights, privileges, and duties; and pub- 
lic sentiment should not restrain them 
in taking advantage of opportunities. 

It would be well if teachers were re- 
-quired to accept jury duty. In order 
to enable them to perform this public 
service laws should. be passed to 
compel communities to continue teach- 
ers’ salaries and pay for substitutes 
for the necessary time. It would help 
our judicial system, since teachers 
would make excellent jurors; and it 
would help our educational system, 
since the teachers would be more effi- 
cient because of this social and insti- 
‘tutional experience. It would be good 
finance and good policy. 

Hitherto, most teachers have been 
political nonenities. They have ac- 
cepted the situation for themselves, 
and others have advised them that such 
is their proper status. The reasons 
“have been various. Before the days 
of tenure, state certification, and pro- 
fessional training, school positions 
were frequently political; and if any 
‘teacher had views contrary to those 
of the local powers, it was well to 
practice concealment. . 

Another reason has arisen ‘from the 
non-partisan character of — schools. 


‘Textbooks are non-partisan, and po- 
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litical and civic instruction is non- 
partisan. Teachers have often kept 
this spirit of impartiality in their atti- 
tude toward parties with the result 
that they have been inactive, or have 
merely voted with the least possible 
display. There is a difference be- 
tween a teacher as a formal instructor 
and a teacher as a citizen. 

Another reason has been the fact 
that teachers could not count for 
much on the check list. There were 
too few of them. With most of the 
teachers women, and they not voters, a 
city of twenty thousand inhabitants 
might not have ten voters among its 
teachers—a superintendent, a principal 
or two for large elementary schools, 
and a few men in the high school. The 
question of the relation of teachers to 
politics little troubled the politicians. 

This last reason has lost its force 
since the ratification of the nineteenth 
amendment. There are enough 
teachers’ votes to count in elections 
and the influence of teachers should 
reach beyond their own ballots. In 
any case, now, teachers must consider 
their own connection with political 
matters. The entire problem has been 
changed in the last seven years. 

The attitude toward political parties 
by school authorities, as well as other 
leaders, should be very different in the 
twentieth century from what it was in 
the nineteenth. Beginning with Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address as a notable 
illustration, parties have been looked 
upon as a necessary weakness of hu- 
man nature above which intelligent 
persons will rise to a kind of- majestic 
neutrality. Whenever teachers now 
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feel that way they haveé-been taught a 
poor history of their country and are 
teaching it. Parties are not sordid 
groups to be shunned by honest per- 
sons, but necessary instrumentalities of 
popular government to be supported by 
all patriotic citizens. 

Accordingly, every teacher should 
feel that it is a patriotic duty to be al- 
lied with some national party, to vote 
on election days, and to show all the 
proper interest and enthusiasm con- 
nected therewith. If some official, 
somewhere, should tell teachers that 
they should not display political colors, 
he should be told by some one that it is 
he that is acting unpatriotically. Nobody 
should cause anybody to be afraid to 
exercise one’s duties as a citizen. I[{ 
teachers, as a body, are timid politi- 
cally, they are poor guides of youth, 
who should become, as adults, fear- 
less and independent thinkers. 

The idea that harm will result to 
pupils if they know that their teacher 
is a Republican or a Democrat is 
imaginary. Pupils hear more politics 
talked at home than they will ever hear 
even from an indiscreet teacher. She 
will not change them because she is 
known to be affiliated with some 
party. She will only make them more 
interested to play a part later on. This 
is real teaching by example. What 
lesson in the conventional civics can 
equal it? 

Teachers migrate. They can take 
their national and state party affilia- 
tions with them. It is more difficult to 
get an intelligent command of loca! 
conditions. But it is in municipal affairs 
that intelligent voters are most needed, 
and it is here that teachers may be 
able to do the most good. Teachers 
cannot justify activity in politics, un- 
less they are governed by social and 
patriotic motives. Being interested in 
civic improvement, honest government. 
and efficient administration, teachers 
that have lived long in a place, by their 
votes and influence on public opinion, 
may expect to have a real part in local 
betterment. Nor need newly arrived 
teachers wait years before gaining in- 
formation as to local details. The 
older teachers should have local pride 
enough to attend to this. 

Now what is the point of the fore- 
going advice? It is this: The coun- 
try needs citizens that have an intelli- 
gent and active interest in its popu- 
lar government. Teachers by training 
and occupation are qualified to under- 
stand political conditions. Their posi- 
tion as teachers should encourage 
them rather than restrain them in un- 
selfish political activity. If this seems 
in some sections to be an extreme view, 
it may be confidently predicted that it 
will not seem so twenty-five years 
from now. ’ 

Very truly yours, 
—... '.. ‘Harry Preble Swett. 
Plymouth, N. H. 
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He who, having discovered the 
emptiness of a mere diploma, has de- 
termined to set forth on the perilous | 


adventure of educating himself, is apt 
to stop in at a very early date at the 
college library or bookshop. Up to 
now he has been reading required 
textbooks and prescribed classics; but 
there is a field he has not yet explored, 
that of personal inclination. He 
has made the resolution to follow them 
to their logical conclusions, no matter 
where they may lead. So he plunges 
headlong into the reading of another 
kind of books that he finds in the 
bookshop,—those by the forceful mod- 
ern writers, who thinking and 
writing along the lines of his own baby 
ideas. He must see what they are say- 
ing, compare notes with them, disagree 


are 


perhaps, do some thinking on his own 
He will go reading in- 
satiably as long as he lives, but he will 
always be something more than a mere 
reader. His schooling may have rep- 
resented only an accomplished series of 
mental stunts; his education will force 
him to constructive reading along the 
lines of his own mental needs,—until 
some day’ the world discovers in him 
that rarest of all modern creatures, a 
thinking man.—The Princeton Alumni 
Weekly. 


The Fellow Who Tries 


There is always a way to rise, my lad, 
\lways a way to advance, 
jut the road that leads to Mount Suc- 
cess 
Does not pass by the way of Chance; 
It goes through the stations of Work 
and Strive, 
Through the Valley to Persevere. 
And the man. that while 
others fail 


account. on 


succeeds 


Must be willing to pay most dear. 
For there’s always a way to fail, my 
lad, 
Always a way to slide, 
And the men you find at the foot of 
the hill 
All sought for an easy side. 
So on and up, though the 
rough, 
And the storms come thick and fast; 
There is room at the top for the fellow 
who tries, 
And victory comes at last. 
—Selected. 
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CLASS RINGS AND PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued Sent FREE 


Ri ng as shown with any one or two 
lett ers in center and HS, GS, or SS 
bes ide shield, 12 or more, $2.25 each. 
Ste rling silver. Samples loaned class 
offi cers. Special orders filled. 


Metal Arts Co., Inc., 791 Portland Ave., Rochester, N.Y 


FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 
172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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BARDEEN -UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE DISCRIMINATING SELECTION 
CAREFUL RECOMMENDATION 


FREE REGISTRATION 
PROMPT AND CAREFUL RESPONSE TO INQUIRIES 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Schools, Private Schools, 
E. Jackson Blvd, Chicago Colleges, Universities, 
State Normal Schools, 
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Wichita, Kansas Business.” 
































} MERICAN . 
and FOREIGN 


ior Professors, Principals, 


introduces te Cel- 
leges, Schools and 
Families, super- 
Assistants, Tutors and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. 
Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 19 West 44th Street, New Yerk 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 























5 recommends teachers and has filled hun- 
KELLOGG’S AGENCY ::<:: of high grade positions (up to 
‘ : Sis —— $5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, none for registration. If you 
need a teacher for any desirable place, or know where a teacher may 
be wanted, address Kellogge’s Teachers’ Agency, 31 Union Square, New 
York. 














The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, 


Secy. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
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We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


Long Distance Telephone 
Member of National Association of Teachers’ 
Agencies 
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Books you will want to know 








New Revised and Enlarged Edition 





THE CHILD'S DAY 


By Woops HUTCHINSON 


A ‘‘Live’’ Text, Authoritative, Teachable 


HE CHILD’S DAY is the story of the day of the normal child, telling 
him how to eat, sleep, work, rest, and play. Just enough physi- 
ology is interwoven to show the reasons why good habits lead to health. 


HIS REVISED EDITION is enlarged by new material, by questions on 
the text, and by many pages of Health Projects—a wholly new 
feature. There are also up-to-date Suggestions to the Teacher, and Set- 
ting-up Exercises. 
The illustrations throughout are new and emphasize, in a series of 
charming drawings, the principal aids in keeping children healthy. 


The Woods Hutchinson Health Series 





f THE CHILD’S DAY. Grades III-IV -76 ] 
‘| BUILDING STRONG BODIES. Grades IV-V 88 c 
COMMUNITY HYGIENE. Grades V-VI 2 iF 
THE NEW HANDBOOK OF HEALTH. Grades | 
VII, VIII, IX 96 


New Supplementary Reading 


Friends in Strange Garments 


By ANNA MILO UPJOHN. Thirteen stories to acquaint pupils with the boys and 
girls of other countries, by Miss Upjohn who is working for the Red Cross in 
behalf of world-wide understanding among children. The countries visited are, 
Palestine, Turkey, Greece, Macedonia, Albania, Montenegro, North Serbia, Rou- 
mania, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Italy, France, and Bulgaria. 

Supplementary Geographic Reader. Grades V-VI. School Ed. 92 cents 


Coal and The Coal Mines 


By HOMER R. GREENE. The complete revision and resetting of this book is in 
response to the increasing demand for reading of the factual type, also to 
supplement the study of general science. The book tells the story of coal, — the 
mystery, beauty and romance of its beginning, and its history with relation 
to our civilization. Grades VIII-IX $1.24 


Wonders of Science 


Edited by EVA MARCH TAPPAN. This text contains over thirty articles by special- 
ists in their respective fields. Among these are, Fabre, Edison, Ames, Prudden, 
Gibson, McIlvaine. Grades VIII-IX 96 cents. 














HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 






































